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LEWIS WETZEL—PREMIER WOODSMAN. 


By RAYMOND §8. SPEARS. 


BROKEN saddle girth 
/\ made a woodsman, 
instead of a farm- 
er, of Lewis Wetzel, 
whose claim to the 
a) title of Premier 
*. Woodsman of the 
% Ohio Valley is hard- 
Ey, ly to be questioned. 
“i John Wetzel (fath- 
er of Lewis) followed Silas Zane over 
the Great Divide in 1772, by way of 
Redstone, Catfish, Washington and the 
Scotch Ridge trail. As they neared 
Wheeling Creek, there was a rush to 
make claims. John Wetzel’s saddle girth 
broke and he was obliged to stop. When 
he had repaired his saddle, it was too 
late to make a claim on the rich Wheel- 
ing Bottom—prize of the Ohio Valley. 
Accordingly, he stopped a few miles up 
Wheeling Creek. As he could not raise 
corn and transport it down to the Ohio 
profitably, he turned meat hunter and 
fur trapper. Thus his sons became hunt- 
ers and trappers, instead of farmers like 
the Zanes. 

Zane’s Fort became Wheeling Fort, 
and finally Wheeling, and when Wheel- 
ing was supplying the people going down 
the Ohio to the new country, there was 
urgent need of venison, bear, buffalo and 
other meat—fresh, jerked or salted. This 
hunters had to supply, in spite of fight- 
ing Indians in the shadows of the wilder- 





ness. On his claim John Wetzel built a 
log cabin with loop-holes. He bought 
an extra rifle, to leave at home for his 
wife and sons when he was on the hunt- 
ing trail. He was usually accompanied 
by his eldest son, Marten, on these trips, 
while Lewis, John, Junior, and Jacob re- 
mained at home, to clear the land, hoe 
corn and do a little hunting from time 
to time. 

In 1774, when the two hunters were 
away, Indians—angered by Cresap’s 
raid on peaceful Indians — attacked the 
Wetzel home. Jacob was seized, and 
Lewis was shot in the breast as he came 
to the door of the cabin. Both boys were 
snatched up.and carried away by two 
red mien. Lewis was 12 years and his 
brother 10 years of age. They were 
taken across’ the Ohio at McMahon’s 
Creek and slept at Big Lick, 20 miles 
distant, that night. When the Indians 
were asleep, the two boys slipped away 
from their eaptors and a few rods dis- 
tant talked matters over. Lewis said he 
wanted a rifle, and accordingly returned 
to the open-air camp and secured his 
first firearm—a rifle. The Indians gave 
chase a few minutes later, but the two 
boys heard the pound of moccasined feet 
and the swish of brush in the night air 
and stepped. aside to let the Indians go 
past. The Indians searched back and 
forth on the trail—finally taking horses 
and pursuing clear to the Ohio; but the 
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boys kept out of their way, and, by go-° 


ing up the banks of the Ohio, soon came 
to Wheeling and were ferried across to 
Zane’s Fort. 

With the rifle taken from the Indian, 
Lewis Wetzel became an extraordinary 
marksman. He supplied himself with am- 
munition by catching fur and killing meat, 
which he sold in Wheeling. The more 
he killed, the more he practiced with his 
rifle. No man in the valley burned so 
much powder as he did, and always he 
tried to do better, shoot quicker, load 
faster. In 1777 the Wetzels were driven 
from their cabin by the approach of 
Simon Girty’s band of Indians on Girty’s 
first raid on Wheeling. Lewis fought in 
the battle and saw. his brother outrun 
half a hundred Indians in a flight race 
to the fort, in which other men lost and 
were killed. Here Lewis Wetzel, 15 years 
of age, killed his first Indian. 

During the War of the Revolution 
Marten Wetzel was the most conspicu- 
ous member of the family. Marten was 
one of the executioners of the sixteen 
Indians ‘tomahawked by Gen. Broad- 
head’s army, and later helped kill more 
than: eighty men, women and children 
of the Christian Indians of the Moravian 
Mission north of the Ohio. 

Lewis Wetzel was a more attractive 
chavacter. He had the courage of his 
family, the grace of a panther, and in 
the traditions his handsome features and 
bearing are conspicuous. He _ was, 
strangely enough, Latin in grace rather 
than Teutonic. He was less than 5 feet 
8 inches tall and weighed nearly 140 
pounds. His lips were thin, his eyes 
black and his hair (of which he was ex- 
ceedingly proud), when let down from 
its net, reached to his knees—a raven- 
black billowy cascade. This he carefully 
combed, as the ancient Greeks combed 
their hair, and he used to laugh, saying 
that it would make a fine scalp for an 
Indian chief to lift. 

When Col. Crawford made his raid on 
the peaceful Indians of the Moravian 
Mission, Lewis Wetzel was compelled 
to remain behind to help guard the fort, 
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but when the fugitive whites returned— 
fleeing before Girty’s bands—Lewis Wet- 
zel went out to help the fugitives. He 
accompanied Thomas Mills, who wanted 
to find a horse which Mills had run to 
exhaustion in the flight. The two crossed 
the river, and a few miles back found the 
horse tied to a tree. Mills rushed up 
to the animal and was shot down by 
the Indians who were watching the 
“white man bait.” Wetzel turned and 
fled, with forty Indians after him. Wet- 
zel fired and killed one of the leaders; 
upon which all but four dropped out 
of the race. The four men dropped their 
rifles and drew their tomahawks, now 
that the white man was without a load- 
ed rifle. When, however, one came near- 
ly in tomahawk range, Wetzel turned and 
to the amazement of his pursuer shot 
him in the stomach. Wetzel was not 
yet 20 years old. The hunter’s practice 
was at last paying for itself. Wetzel 
had practiced loading his rifle as .he ran 
at top speed. He was the only man in 
the Ohio Valley who could do this, and 
now he shot his pursuers one ‘after an- 
other as they came up—except the last 
one, who fled, screaming that here was 
a white man whose rifle was always load- 
ed. Wetzel (who had seen and talked 
to many “tame Indians”) understood 
the shouts, and thereafter, in his attacks, 
he shouted “ I’m Lewis Wetzel ! ’—a bat- 
tle cry that soon became a terror to the 
Indians of the Ohio Valley. Moreover, 
this was Wetzel’s shout when he went 
on a spree in a border town, where he 
was as much of a terror to bullies and 
fighting men of his own race as he was 
to red men. 

After the Revolutionary War, Indians 
still attacked the frontier—urged on by 
Canadian fur buyers and renegades. 
Small bands kept pestering the cabins of 
the settlers and forays ‘were frequent. 
Wetzel roamed through the wilderness 
from clearing to clearing. He supplied 
himself with funds by hunting meat and 
fur. His fun was visiting settlements 
along the Ohio and in the back country 
of Kentucky, which had been settled by 
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the Boones, Harrods and men of similar 
type. Every fall, however, Wetzel set 
the pace for the frontier: he went hunt- 
ing Indians for fun. In the annals of 
American sport, Wetzel is the only man 
who, year after year, hunted Indians 
as other men go after deer or bears 
from fall to fall. He went alone, usu- 
ally. He would cross the Ohio at night, 
slip into the brush and from dawn until 
dusk search for Indian game hunters. 


-At night he would dig a hole in the 


ground, build a fire in it, throw some 
earth over the pit and then sit over the 
fire, with his blanket wrapped around 
him. Thus he was kept comfortable, 
without fear of some Indian seeing the 
flash of his fire. One fall he found the 
camp of four Indian game hunters. He 
hid in a brush heap till they were asleep 
before their fire. Then he crept to them, 
stabbed one to the heart, tomahawked 
a second, killed a third with the man’s 
own tomahawk and the fourth leapt 
away terror stricken, with the name of 
Lewis Wetzel ringing in his ears. The 
plunder of feathers, silver ornaments, fur 
blankets and scalps were distributed 
among ladies of his acquaintance—for 
Wetzel was a noted ladies’ man. 

In the summer of 1786 Indians came 
riding through Mingo Bottom near 
Wheeling, and to encourage Indian hunt- 
ers the settlers made up a purse of $100, 
to be paid for the first fresh scalp 
brought in. On Aug. 5 Maj. McMahon 
and twenty volunteers (Wetzel among 
them) crossed the Ohio, Indian hunting. 
Near the Muskingum an Indian camp 
was discovered by the advance; where- 
upon the Indian hunters fled for home. 
Wetzel jeered them when they asked him 
to go with them. “No!” he answered. 
“T came out to hunt Indians, and I’m 
not going back like a fool, with my 
thumb in my mouth, now that they’re 
found. I'll get a scalp or lose mine.” 
This was on Girty’s old trail. When 
the men were gone Wetzel swung up on 
the ridges, and the following day found 
a fresh Indian trail which led to a camp. 
Two blankets, a kettle and the tracks 


showed only two red hunters were there. 
Wetzel hid in the brush and that night 
saw the two hunters return and heard 
them talking in low tones. One at last 
went down to a creek to fire-hunt deer 
and the other went to sleep. Wetzel 
followed the hunter and saw him well 
away. He then returned and killed the 
sleeper with a knife, lest the blow of the 
tomahawk should alarm the hunter. With 
the scalp Wetzel hurried to Mingo Bot- 
toms—arriving the day after the return 
of McMahon’s faint-hearted band—and 
claimed the reward. 

When Wetzel was pitted against an 
Indian, he repeatedly proved himself 
the better woodsman. His most noted ex- 
ploit was at Wheeling. In the fall of 
1788 several soldiers had gone hunting 
in the hills south of Wheeling and failed 
to return. Indians were suspected and 
every one was alarmed. Wetzel, who 
was scouting down the Ohio for Gen. 
Harmar, went to investigate. He found 
the soldiers’ tracks going into a deep, 
wild ravine, but not coming out. Wetzel 
was a forest mimic. He could howl like 
a wolf, bellow like a buffalo bull, blat 
like a deer, and sing like any of a hun- 
dred birds. He slipped into the ravine 
after dark and climbed a tree. At dawn 
he shook the branches, “ putted” like a 
turkey, and made sounds like a flock of 
turkeys getting down from a roost. A 
feather rising up behind a rock was fol- 
lowed by a red man’s face and Wetzel 
shot into the forehead. In a little cave 
(known to this day as Wetzel’s Cave) 
was found the weapons, scalps and other 
possessions of the missing soldiers. The 
Indian was an old man and a lone hunter. 

Sentiment in the Ohio Valley changed 
with the vast influx of new settlers. Gen. 
Harmar, in response to this, attempted 
to make peace with the remaining In- 
dians. Wetzel and Veach Dickinson (a 
fellow borderer in Harmar’s army) way- 
laid a peaceful chief called Gen. George 
Washington. Washington, shot through, 
escaped to Marietta and there died, after 
telling his story. Harmar ordered the 
arrest of the assassins, and that was the 
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beginning of the end of Wetzel’s influ- 
ence in the valley. Wetzel was betrayed 
by a jealous husband and captured. He 
managed to escape by one of the most 
noted valley feats. Wetzel was allowed 
to exercise on the river bank, guarded 
and with his hands manacled. He ran 
back and forth, further and further each 
time, and suddenly dashed into the 
woods. That night he swam the Ohio 
with the handcuffs on. For a time Wet- 
zel was protected by fellow woodsmen, 
but Lieut. Loller succeeded in having 
Wetzel drink himself stupid. Then he 
was lugged away to Marietta, where Gen. 
Harmar declared him guilty of murder 
and a deserter. The woodsmen, however, 
saved his life by threatening to attack 
the army if Wetzel were harmed for 
“killing an Indian.” Wetzel was able to 
go hunting Indians as usual in the fall 
of 1791, but his luck had turned. He 
was captured and carried away a captive. 

Tied and guarded as no other white 
man would have been, Wetzel was taken 
to the Sandusky towns, where an Indian 
council met to consider his case. Nearly 
all wanted to torture the famous Indian 
killer, but one old man whose son had 
been killed begged to be allowed to 
adopt him. The council refused, and 
Wetzel was condemned for the second 
time in his life to die. The night before 
the execution by torture was to take 
place, the old Indian who had pleaded 
for Wetzel’s life slipped into the death 
chamber, cut Wetzel’s bonds and led him 
to freedom. The Indian led the way to 
a horse, and there climbed on the ani- 
mal’s back to show Wetzel the way to 
the Muskingum River. At the riverside 
the old Indian stopped. He held out his 
hand and shook Wetzel’s—handing him 
at the same time his rifle. “ Good bye!” 
the Indian said, and strode away. When 
the old Indian’s back was turned, Wet- 
zel raised his rifle and shot him through 
the heart. Wetzel then rode home and 
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boasted of his deed. He said he shot 
his benefactor because he had compelled 
him to walk. Bitter enemies as the 
woodsmen were of the Indians, this act 
was beyond anything the Frontier could 
stand. There was no applause at Wheel- 
ing for Wetzel, and his story went be- 
fore him wherever he traveled. One of 
the most popular men on the frontier 
suddenly found himself ostracised. The 
men kept away from him and the women 
sneered in his face. He was literally 
frozen out and floated down the river to 
New Orleans, then a Spanish possession. 
Here he broke up a Spanish official’s 
home and was put in jail. It was the 
worst jail on the American continent. 
Wetzel was put in its worst dungeon and 
was fed on loathsome food. One day an 
American heard of his unhappy condi- 
tion and visited him. The American’s 
pity was aroused and he told the story 
in the Ohio Valley. The United States 
Government was interested in the mat- 
ter and Wetzel was released after a 
while. He returned to the Ohio Valley, 
but the valley had been tamed and the 
story of his murder of the Indian who 
had saved his life was flaunted in his ears. 
He returned to the Lower Mississippi 
and took. up his residence in the tim- 
ber about 15 miles from Natchez, and 
in Natchez-under-the-Hill burned out 
what was left of his life. 

In 1805, at the age of 43 years, the 
woodsman died. His declining years 
were spent in revelry and at the end 
he was only a shadow of his prime. No 
one ever surpassed him in the wilderness. 
His resourcefulness, skill and prowess in 
forest life having been practically un- 
matched by any one. He outlived the 
Great American forest wilderness, and 
was unable to grow up with the coun- 
try. Instead, he perished with the forest 
whose shadows he had helped free of 
their deadliest menace. 
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THE MESCAL HABIT AMONG OUR INDIANS. 


By EMMA ‘FRANTZ. 


NE day John Mohawk came into 
my store. I shook hands with 
him and said: “ How are you, 
John? How are you getting on?” 
John is a Shawnee and does not speak 
very plainly. “‘ Getting ‘long better. No 
drink no more.” 

“Is that so? 
to hear it.” 

“No—no drink no more. Went to 
Heaven, and they told me must never 
drink no more. Bad to drink.” 

“ What, John! you went to Heaven? 
How was that? Sit down and tell me 
about it.” 

He took a seat and said: “ Yes; 
went to Heaven—eat bean and went 
straight to Heaven. Beautiful place— 
all trees, flowers, birds. They say to 
me never to drink no more or not go 
back. Me not drink. Me want to go 
back.” 

Try as I would, [ could not shake his 


Well, John, I am glad 


story. I asked him what kind of a bean 
he had eaten. ‘“ Bean—just bean,” he 
answered. ‘“ Don’t know name.” 


I thought a great deal about John’s 
story, as he never jokes. It is seldom 
that an Indian ever does, and when they 
do their jokes have very little point to 
them. I made up my mind to find out 
what was back of John’s story. So 
every Indian I ‘met I would ask: 
“What kind of a bean is it that the 
Indians are eating that makes them see 
visions and think they are in Heaven?” 
I questioned about a dozen before I 
came across any information. But one 
day I asked a Seneca woman and she 
said: “Don’t think it is a bean. It’s 
just a medicine. They put up a great 
big tepee and in the centre they build a 
fire and the Medicine Man cooks it over 
this fire. Then he makes it into round 
balls and they swallow it, and lie in a 


dream all night, and sometimes all of 
the next day.” I asked her if she had 
ever eaten any of it, and she said she 
had not. I then asked her where they 
got this medicine, and she said that the 
Western Shawnees brought it into this 
part of the country. That was all she 
could tell me and for a long time I 
heard no more about it. 

One day I said to a young lady who 
was stopping with me and who lived in 
the eastern part of Missouri and knew 
nothing about Indians: “ Miss May, if 
you think you can stand the trip, [ll 
take you on a jaunt through the Terri- 
tory Sunday.” She said she would be 
delighted if there was no danger. I 
told her that I would stand between her 
and all danger from Indians and wild 
animals, but that she would have to take 
her chances against hills and rocks. She 
said she guessed she could stand it if I 
could. I told her that she might change 
her mind but that we had told her 
what she could expect and that we 
didn’t want any crying afterwards. She 
said she would not cry, even if it killed 
her. So Sunday morning, bright and 
early, we packed our lunch basket, put in 
the buggy a good feed for the horse, a 
couple of blankets and several magazines 
and papers and started out. We drove 
south 15 miles to a place where we 
passed through a little village that 
stands just on the Missouri-Oklahoma 
line. It is a straggling, ill kept, little 
town, but it has one redeeming feature 
and that is the river. The view of the 
Cowskin River is beautiful from this 
point. On this particular morning it 
seemed to be laughing, as it danced over 
the pebbly shoals and seemed to say: 
“Wake up, little village! Come and 
dance with me!” But the village does 
not heed the call and dozes on. 
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From this point we turned west, going 
on for another five miles, when we came 
to a beautiful rock spring, shaded by 
large trees. Here we unhitched the 
horse and watered and fed him. There 
was a double ledge of rock on the west 
side of the spring. The first ledge was 
close to the water’s edge; the second, 
about two feet above and a little back 
of the first, with a flat surface of about 
three feet, and back of that was a steep 
bluff. On this second ledge Miss May 
had spread our lunch. It was delight- 
fully cool and pleasant and we were en- 
joying our dinner immensely, when we 
heard a noise behind us, and, looking 
up, saw a small Indian girl coming down 
the steep hillside with a tin bucket in 
her hand. She kept coming until she 
got within ten feet of us, when she 
stopped perfectly still and stood looking 
at us. Miss May tried to get her to talk 
but she would not. Finally we told her 
she should get the water and take it to 
her mother. She then stepped down to 
the spring, dipped her. bucket into the 
water, set it down on the rock beside 
her, folded her arms and stood looking 
steadily at us. Miss May cut a piece of 
cake and went up to her and placed the 
cake in her hand. She stood—looking 
first at the young lady, then at the cake; 
suddenly she took a great bite of the 
cake. This seemed to arouse her, for 
she grabbed up her bucket and started 
up the hill as though her life depended 
upon it. She was gone but a short time 
when we saw her coming back with 
three other children, all younger than 
herself. She held the smallest by the 
hand and they came down the hillside 
in such a rush that part of the time the 
little fellow was on his feet and part of 
the time she was dragging him over the 
rocks. But he never made a sound. A 
white child would have shrieked so that 
it could have been heard a half-mile. 
When they reached the spot where she 
had stopped before, the whole bunch 
stopped perfectly still and stood looking 
at us. The young lady used every 
power of persuasion she possessed to 
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get them to talk, but they would not. 
There was not a muscle of their faces 
that moved; even the baby clung to its 
sister’s dress and never moved. Finally 
Miss May gave up the effort. Taking 
the cake, she divided it into four parts— 
giving each a piece. As soon as they 
received the cake, they turned and 
climbed the hill almost as rapidly as they 
had come down, and that was the last 
we ever saw of them. 

We let the horse rest two hours and 
then turned homeward, going due north 
through the valley on a dim wagon trail. 
Every time we passed an Indian cabin 
Miss May would say, “I wish I could 
see inside of that house.” But all the 
houses seemed deserted. I told her we 
would surely find some one at home 
higher up and we would then take her 
into one of them; but every house we 
passed was closed. When we had gone 
about six miles, we heard the Thump-a- 
thump! Thump! thump! of an Indian 
drum. Any one who has ever heard one 
will always recognize the sound—a 
steady, monotonous down stroke. Their 
drums are made of wood and are about 
the size and shape of a one-gallon stone 
jar, with deer hide stretched over the 
top. This they beat upon with a baton 
that looks like an ordinary gavel. 

When we heard the sound I said, 
“ We are coming upon an Indian dance.” 
Miss May became very much excited, 
saying, “Oh! I’m so glad we came!” 
Sut when we reached the edge of the 
clearing, I at once saw, from the posi- 
tion of the people, that we were mis- 
taken and said: “ No; it isn’t a dance. 
This must be one of those places where 
they eat that medicine.” Miss May 
crowded close up to me. “I’m awful 
glad we came, but I’m scared to death.” 
I told her that she need not be scared, as 
I knew every one of those people and 
they would not harm us. We stopped 
the horse and took in the scene. There 


_was probably two acres of ground, 


fenced in with a common rail fence. At 
the south end of this enclosure and next 
to us was a small cabin. In front of 











A BAND OF SHAWNEES AND QUAPAWS GETTING READY TO EAT MEDICINE.—John Mohawk 
is seen at Left of Picture, sitting down with an Indian Drum in Front of Him. 
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this cabin were a number of trees and 
under these trees were a great number 
of Indians—Senecas and Shawnees, men, 
women and children—and we under- 
stood why we had found no one at 
home. At the north end of this en- 
closure there was a large tepee, made of 
poles set on end and tied at the top, the 
sides being covered with a couple of 
wagon sheets and several quilts and 
blankets. The door of the tent faced to 
the east. At the south side of the tepee 
was an Indian man dressed in complete 
Indian costume with a band of feathers 
round his head. He was sitting flat on 
the ground and in front of him was the 
drum that we had heard and upon which 
he kept up a continual pounding. [| 
called one of the women over to us and 
asked her what they were doing. She 
said they were getting ready to eat medi- 
cine. I asked her how many would go 
into the tent, and she replied: “ Just as 
many as have the money.” I then asked 
her how much money each one had to 
pay and she said she thought it was one 
dollar but was not sure. Our road lay 
just past the tent; so we drove on up 
and turned out and hitched our horse 
and went up to the fence—thinking to 
look into the tent. But the men, seeing 
what we intended doing, put the curtain 
down, and, as it was late, we drove on 
home. 

About one year later there was a hor- 
rible crime committed in this little cabin. 
It was owned and occupied by a Seneca 
man named Ebenezer Connor and his 
wife—a Quapaw woman. She appeared 
to be a kind, gentle soul but of weak 
mind. They both had been eating this 
drug. It unsettled her mind, and one 
day, as Ebenezer was lying on the floor 
asleep, she took up the axe and split 
his head wide open. He never knew 
what hurt him. The walls and ceiling 


were horribly spattered with his blood 
and brains. The woman chased her 
little boy—a child of seven—quite a dis- 
tance, but he escaped to his grand- 
mother’s house. As soon as word could 
be gotten to the Agency, the Agent and 
Police went over and arrested the wom- 
an and placed her in jail; but she was so 
evidently crazy that it was useless to 
punish her. But this crime brought the 
matter of eating this drug to the atten- 
tion of the Agent and its use was pro- 
hibited. 

Human nature is pretty much alike, 
regardless of race and color. No matter 
how demoralizing and dangerous a thing 
may be, there are always some who want 
and will have it, no matter to what 
lengths they have to go to get it. But 
from that day on the eating of mescal 
has not been heralded by a drum or 
eaten in a tepee, although there are a 
number in the different tribes who have 
acquired the habit and who still use the 
drug. We personally know one Indian 
woman who still eats it, and although 
she has always been a good, honest 
woman, there is a gleam coming into 
her eyes of late which bodes no good to 
her and hers. 


Epitor’s Nore.—The nature of the drug herein 
mentioned not being very clear to us, we wrote 
Mrs. Frantz for additional details—with the fol- 
lowing result: ‘‘Personally,’’ she writes, ‘‘I 
have seen but one mescal, and that was carried 
by an old Seneca woman in a buckskin pouch, 
as a mascot. I asked her to show it to me, 
which she did. As near as I can describe it, it 
looked like a ripe persimmon that had been 
mashed flat and dried. It has that color but no 
odor. It was about the size of a 25-cent piece 
and about as thick. Her daughter told me that 
the Indian who is supposed to be the Doctor put 
these in water and cooked them over the fire 
they have in the tent; he then formed them 
into rather large-sized pills and gave them to 
those in the big tepee—the entire proceeding 
being done as a religious ceremony.’’ 
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A CLOSE CALL. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A REAL BOY. 


BY FRANCES GOGGIN MALTBY. 


HE pine woods of Southern Texas 
to my childish mind were a thing 
of mystery and vast proportions. 

Father used to take me to the mill, with 
its great piles of fragrant sawdust, that to 
climb and to roll upon was an experience 
of keenest joy. 

On this particular trip we made an 
early start, as my father purposed making 
a détour to inspect some large timber, in 
view of a certain order he had received. 
The old black cook made ready a lunch 
for us to eat at noon, and the odor of that 
morning coffee is as fresh to my nostrils 
as if it were being served to my father as 
I write. I—fed on the excitement of 
getting off and conscious of the sweets in 
our basket—refused nourishment, which 
the good soul tendered anxiously, fearing 
her boy was ailing. 

At last we started. I behind on the 
buckboard; holding fast to the basket 
which contained those alluring sweets— 
sweets tempting to the Gods (and I, not 
being a god, but a mere boy, am not to 
be adversely criticised for what followed). 
This going on a journey with the inner 
man provided for, even to an older per- 
son is vastly satisfactory; but to the 
small boy, whose stomach is the chief 
factor of his anatomy, there is a sense of 
comfort no words can express. 

We had not driven many miles along 
the sandy road before I had surreptitious- 
ly deposited the entire supply of cake and 
pastry puddings in the afore-mentioned 
part of my anatomy. When once tasted, 
the fascination of Aunt Susan’s puddings, 
rich with cream and butter, was some- 
thing beyond my power to resist. What 
an autocrat the stomach of a small boy 
is! I experienced no peace of mind, nor 
could I enjoy the freshness or beauty of 
the Texas country, until that cake and 


those puddings had become as things 
that were not. Not until then did I be- 
gin to live, breathe and have my being 
in things external—feeling the internal 
peace which follows such heavenly min- 
istrations to the inner boy. 

It was in the fall of the year that this 
visit was made; for I recall how thick the 
pine burrs lay upon the ground and the 
crushing of the brown needles with their 
pungent odor beneath our horse’s feet. 
The sighing of those pines, as the wind 
gently swayed their long, straight lengths, 
filled me with a vague sense of weird ad- 
venture, and my mind turned to tales of 
robbery and hair-breadth escapes. The 
knowledge that my father carried a large 
sum of money on his person served to 
intensify this humor. I knew also that 
he had no firearm. It had been the rule 
of his life to go unarmed, as I had often 
heard him declare he feared his own quick 
temper more than any man, and did not 
intend going before his Maker with blood 
stains on his hands. I recall him now, 
after the lapse of years, as he moved 
about, claiming his own and attending to 
his many interests—an utterly fearless 
figure, whom even the squatter and 
well armed outlaw (so common in that 
section at the time), honored and re- 
spected. In later life, when alone on the 
seashore and the sighing of the waves 
comes to me, I revert by some sub-con- 
sciousness to that pine forest; to that 
day with my father when this strange 
new sense—a sense of the eternal—was 
born. That day is one set apart. A 
day that will never be buried in the rub- 
bish of my after life. 

We drove slowly, as the roads were 
heavy, and our horse knew his rights and 
insisted upon having them respected. He 
was well posted on such matters. When 
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the sand was deep he walked, knowing 
this to be a time-honored custom. Our 
progress was not what it would have been 
had there been a recent shower; for in 
that case the sandy roads would have 
been firm and our horse would not have 
insisted upon the honoring of precedent. 
As it was, when the noon hour came, we 
had still some little distance before us. 

After feeding old John the liberal sup- 
ply of corn which we had brought with 
us, we ate our lunch—from which all in- 
terest had faded some hours earlier, with 
the untimely disappearance of the afore- 
said cakes and puddings. I ate, never- 
theless, but with the hopelessness of one 
who knows the best things of life are 
mere history. Father became solicitous 
and feared I suffered some grave dis- 
temper—expressing the wish that cook 
had provided some dainty with which to 
tempt my failing appetite. But I held 
my peace, and, with the cunning of con- 
scious guilt, made a fresh charge with 
wonderful result. In retrospection I mar- 
vel at the capacity of youth, as viewed 
‘neath those tall pines on that autumn 
day, while Father smiled upon me with a 
mysterious trouble in his eyes. I won- 
der would he have smiled could he have 
known that the motive power of that 
charge was deception. 

When we started again on our way the 
shadows of the pines had taken an east- 
ern slant. We had not met a soul; so it 
was with a thrill of pleasure that we heard 
the creak of a heavily laden wagon and 
the crunch of many feet in the sand. It 
proved to be one of Father’s own teams 
from the mill, hauling an immense load 
of lumber for shipment. There were 
eight yoke of oxen hitched to the wagon 
and they pulled like one: smoothly, with 
slow, measured tread, heads lowered and 
nostrils distended. With their sleek red 
coats gleaming in the sun, they seemed 
the embodiment of patience and fortitude. 
There was but one man driving the wagon 
(a fact which filled me with wonderment 
and admiration) who walked abreast of 
the centre yoke, with a long whip which 
he cracked now and again—touching 
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dexterously one that seemed to lag, as 
he called to the leaders with a voice 
which to my worshipful ears was won- 
derful to hear. Earlier in the day I had 
decided to devote my talents—Father 
having recited the tale of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves—to special detective 
work; but now this ambition faded, and 
I saw myself on the changing sands of 
time with whip in hand, which I cracked 
dexterously over the sleek backs of six- 
teen patient, straining oxen. It was a 
glorious vision and one which lingered 
with me until the shadows lengthened. 

There was one thing which I had not 
thought of before, but which at Father’s 
comment I began to note—namely, how 
many tracks there were through the 
woods. Tracks so alike that the selection 
of the right one was a mere matter of 
chance. Father had inspected the pines 
carefully and had found that he had come 
in search of; and ’twas now a question of 
getting to the road by a trail that came 
out near the mill, as the daylight would 
not last much longer and there was no 
moon until after midnight. 

We soon came to some divergent trails, 
as alike as the sighing pines under which 
we drove. Father said he would leave 
it to our horse to choose, as he thought 
that his instinct would lead him to some 
human habitation. The horse without 
hesitation turned to the right (a good 
omen, we hoped) and we drove on as 
night closed in about us. This trail lead 
down an incline, as if approaching a water 
course. Peering through the gloom, we 
saw the twinkling of a faint light some 
hundred yards ahead. As we drew near, 
we saw the outline of a squatter’s cottage 
—a rude, roughly built house of two 
rooms with a little porch in front. We 
drew up at the two-plank enclosure which 
served asa yard. Father’s loud Hello! 
brought no response, but instantly the 
light within was extinguished. Again he 
called Hello! But only the impish echo 
answered, Hello! hello! hello! as if mock- 
ing our solitude. 

“Some arrant coward!” muttered 
Father, as he hitched our horse and 
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strode boldly to the door—giving a loud at his heels, heard some one stir within, 
rap with the butt of his whip. At that and after a moment a man’s voice de- 


“In his hand he held something that caught the light and flashed it in my face." 
Drawn by C. 0. LONGABAUGH. 


moment I wished from my heart that my manded: “Who's there?” Father ex- 
father were a man of less spirit. I,close plained our plight, the darkness of the 
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night, and asked that we be allowed to 
remain at least on the little porch until 
morning. The man within cautiously 
opened the door; but even to my keen 
eyes the darkness was such that there 
was scarcely a shadow visible. He apol- 
ogized awkwardly for not admitting us, 
giving us to understand that his wife and 
children occupied all of the available 
space. 

As Father struck a match to light his 
cigar, the figure suddenly disappeared— 
closing the door without ceremony upon 
us. Not, however, until the photographic 
element of my brain had secured a like- 
ness of our host that will go with me 
through life. An evil face with stubby 
beard and close-cropped hair. Jn his 
hand he held something that caught the 
light and flashed it in my face. Father, 
intent on lighting his cigar, saw none of 
this, and, when I told him of my vision, 
declared I had still in my mind Morgiana 
with her poniard, as she slew Ali Baba’s 
enemy, Cogia Houssian. My dignity 
suffered, so I said no more. 

When at last I found myself stretched 
on our blanket, upon the little porch, 
close to the massive bulk of my father, I 
felt quite warm and safe. His regular 
breathing soon told me he was asleep, 
and I began to have the feeling of one 
alone in the wilderness. The darkness 
was intense. The wind had arisen and 
the sighing of the pines had become a 
moan. Far down the ravine a hound 
howled. The howl was repeated by that 
strange, vibrating echo which I had be- 
fore noted. The dog drew nearer, giving 
forth the weird cry of a beast on a lost 
trail. The echo took up the cry and to 
my over-wrought nerves it seemed to 
close in upon me. Just at that moment 
I felt a cautious hand upon my face—a 
clammy, nervous hand. _I gave a frantic 


yell, and clutched my father with the 
desperate fear of certain evil. He awoke 
easily and tried to laugh my nervousness 
away—declaring it to be the puddings on 
my stomach, instead of a hand on my 
face, that I had felt. This secret knowl- 
edge of the puddings was something of a 
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shock to me, and served to turn my 
thoughts from my fears; and in the 
silence which followed I fell asleep. 
When next I opened my eyes a late 
moon was shining full on my face 
and I was alone! I sat up and rubbed 
my eyes. Yes, alone! I listened. No 
sound but the barking of a dog, far down 
the ravine. The wind had abated; the 
pines sighed softly, as if grief were their 
portion, and whispered together of things 
I knew not. As I recalled the man’s 
face, the gleaming knife, the hand on my 
face, my cup of horror was filled. My 
father? where could he be? Again I 
saw the glitter of steel in the light of my 
father’s match. As I thought of him— 
strong, brave, fearless—the boy in me 
was born again. I grabbed the whip 
which lay by my side and sprang to my 
feet, calling loudly to my father. The 
door yielded readily to my eager hand. 
All was deserted within. No sign of 
human habitation. My quick eye noticed 
a worn leather purse flung on the littered 
floor. I passed out at the back door with 
my teeth set, brandishing the butt of my 
whip. If death had come to me then, 
there would have been murder in my 
heart. A sublime courage had changed 
me from a timid boy to a true son of my 
father. Out under the pines I went and 
out at the gate. There stood old John, 
tethered as we had left him the night be- 
fore. The sight of him, and the sympa- 
thetic touch of his velvety nose, brought 
sudden tears to my eyes. I threw my 
arms about his neck in a passion of grief. 
Suddenly the horse lifted his head, 
pricked his ears forward and whinnied. 
I strained my eyes in the direction in 
which he looked, but could perceive 
nothing under the thick waving pines, 
where only an occasional beam of moon- 
light penetrated. Again John whinnied 
and I patted him gratefully, feeling that 
he called to my father somewhere in that 
impenetrable gloom. Again I listened 
with bated breath. Then I heard the faint 
crushing of fallen pine needles and away 
off something seemed to move. I un- 
hitched John and scrambled to his back, 











for if it proved other than my father, my 
courage had sapped and I resolved to 
escape. It was a terrible moment. 

Again John whinnied. 

“Good horse!’’ said a voice from the 
shadows that made my heart bound with 
joy. The next moment I was in my 
father’s arms. A mere baby again, my 
over-wrought nerves. gave away and I 
sobbed aloud. How grateful were those 
tears! 

When again my organs of sight were 
of practical use, I noticed with surprise 
that Father carried a long steel blade 
that glistened menacingly. ‘That is the 
knife I saw! that’s the knife the man- 
devil had!” I cried. He told me then 
that, when I had at last fallen asleep, he 
lay there, thinking over what I had told 
him, when he heard a stealthy movement 
around the corner of the house and by 
intense listening discovered that the per- 
son or thing was drawing nearer and 
nearer to where he lay. He reached for 
his whip, and, as he Mifted it, it struck 
some object in the darkness which clat- 
tered to the floor. He then called to the 
retreating form that he would blow his 
brains out if he turned. Feeling then 
upon the floor of the porch, he found the 
weapon he now carried. Not long after 
our host’s second visit the moon arose, 
and Father sat in silent vigil while I slept. 
After a while he heard a slight movement 
within, and, armed now with the long 
knife which had been supplied by the 
mysterious hand, and with the bright 
moonlight about us, he felt quite equal 
to an attack—which he did not anticipate, 
however, as ‘he now believed the man to 
be alone in the house and that he had 
given credence to the boasted gun. 
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In a short time he heard the cautious 
movement of some one going down creak- 
ing steps, and, peering around the house, 
my father saw a tall form pass swiftly into 


the shadows of the pines. He did then 
what I had done when my courage flared 
up in sudden fire. He tried the door, 
looked within, and found the place a bare 
deserted den. Following swiftly, to see 
what direction the man had taken, Father 
passed, before he realized it, deep into 
the forest. When he would return, he 
found the same difficulty that he had ex- 
perienced in daylight: the pines were all 
so straight—so alike—there was no dis- 
similarity to guide him. The neighing 
of our good horse had been his salvation, 
as, deep in the pines, he had lost all sense 
of direction. John had called to him 
more than once as a guide to his bewil- 
dered master. No wonder he said ‘‘Good 
horse!” 


* * * * 


We breakfasted that morning at the 
mill, and never will I forget the bacon, 


eggs and hot biscuit, nor the peace that 


came with them. 

The papers a few days later announced 
the capture of a noted convict who had 
been at large for many months, and said 
that a purse had been found in the hut 
where this man had been in hiding with 
the name of one Jonathan Barnes printed 
on the leather. That the said Jonathan 
Barnes had mysteriously disappeared 
some six weeks before with a large sum 
of money on his person, and that, instead 
of being still at large, he doubtless lay 
under the leaves. As I read this, again 
I saw an evil face, a long, glittering knife, 
and felt a clammy hand upon my face. 








TWO WEEKS WITH THE KINGS. 


By THOS. H. ROGERS. 


ExPLANATION.—’ Way up among the clouds and everlasting snows of the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon lies the body of water mentioned in the accompanying sketch. 
To reach it the traveler takes the branch road out from Albany over the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to Lebanon. Here he loads his chuck-wagon ‘and takes up the South 
Fork of the Santiam River, via the Lebanon and Prinesville old Land Grant wagon 
road. Two days travel from Lebanon brings the traveler to the apex of the Cascades 
—one water-shed facing east; the other, west. By this time the babbling, roaring, 
tempestuous Santiam has dwindled to mere springs and bogs and glades. Here is the 
parting of the ways. The chuck-wagon is unloaded. You assist Moy Chee the Cook 
to pack the axe, the camp stove and the kettle on the horses. Then you leave the 
wagon road and strike out for the lake, where you get busy. ’Way up in the air as it 
is, Clear Lake is like a saucer of water. Should you tip the saucer west, the water would 
spill into Lane County; if east, into Crook County. As it is, it needs no tipping. Over 
its south lip, fed by innumerable springs—purling and boiling and roaring in a voice of 
thunder down a thousand foot cataract—leaps the headwaters of the McKinzie River, 
rushing through gorge and cleft to where ‘‘ bright Willamette glides away.’’—T. H. R. 


¢6¢ & T will be a pull,” Uncle Jim had 
said, three days before. And it 
had been. A long pull, a strong 
pull, a pull all together. Up and up, 
along the rushing Santiam ; up and over 
Sand Mountain, seven miles long, to 
reach the goal—Criear Lake. It was 
fraught with many annoyances—that trip 
up. A broken axle at Sweet Home; a col- 
icky horse at Upper Soda; a balky horse 
at Sand Mountain; a horse that wouldn’t 
go at all unless he wanted to—going 
when so disposed by springs and bounds, 
two legs over the pole at once; dash- 
board shivered to splinters, snorts, shouts 
and yells, and the laying on of the bud 
by irate Uncle Jim. “ Dum cud ye, take 
that!” he would say, and Wallop would 
go the blacksnake into Kamiacken’s 
pinto side, and on we would go—some- 
times. At Beeman’s, the half-way house 
over the Santiam and Eastern Oregon 
Wagon Road, we left the wagon and 
_balky horse; diamond-hitched our sup- 
plies on the other; passing over to the 
lake along a tortuous trail, jumping bogs 
and logs, and arriving at our destination 
a little before sundown—a three-days’ 
fetch from the dusty, smoky valley far 
below. 
And now the lake lay before us at the 


foot of the zigzag trail, two hundred 
feet below—calm, limpid, unruffled— 
stretching away southwards, beautiful 
and resting to the eye in its setting of 
tall green timber and snow-clad peaks. 
Away to the southwest, seemingly so 
near that one could span it with the 
hand, towered Jefferson—white and ma- 
jestic in its mantle of eternal snow. Then 
came the crowning glory of mountain, 
lake and forest—the Three Sisters, to 
the south—on whom the sunset seemed 
to linger, tinting them in fire and gold 
and other countless iris-colored hues. 
Uncle Jim takes off his hat. “ Howdy, 
ladies! howdy! Glad to see you again. 
Nicest gals I ever met! No powderin’ 
or paintin’; no jawin’ back. Always the 
same: red and rosy in the sunset; fresh 
and smiling in the morning.” 

We unpack the horse and send it back 
to Beeman’s by the boy who had come 
along for the purpose. Then, shoulder- 
ing our camp outfit, we begin the last 
of the portage by descending the trail 
to the lake. Here we find two boats 
drawn up on the beach—one a flat- 
bottomed concern, the other a canoe. 
This Uncle Jim eyes as if he knows it. 
“Same old dugout,” he says, bending 
over a series of notches hacked in the 
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bow; “same old canim me and Bat 
Cronin hewed out and fished in twenty 
years ago. I'll cheer you boys up. Each 
of them notches means five fish Bat 
caught one July evening that summer. 
Trout wern’t bitin’ much, either.” 

“ Bat must have been onto his job,” 
says Maddock, as he dumps the camp 
stove in the flat-boat. “There must be 


the bank to get at your hook. What 
kind of bait you usin’? Oil Cummin?’ 
‘Cummin, nothing!’ says Bat. ‘Trout 
are like wimmen—some men they take 
to; others they don’t. Depends on the 
man.’ What! all loaded? Here, you 
Clark! dump those potatoes in and 
crawl in with me. Maddock, you and 
the other boys pile in the old flat-bottom 











THE SANTIAM RIVER.——Forty Miles above Lebanon, Oregon. 


Photo by N. W. SMITH. 





fifty notches, at least. He must have 
been a fisherman, indeed!” 

“ Fisherman!” says Uncle Jim, plac- 
ing a sack of flour in the bow of the 
canoe. “ Well, I should say Bat was! 
He could come as nigh any one catchin’ 
a fish on dry land even. Heard a fellow 
say, one time Bat was yankin’ ’em out 
below here, ‘Bat,’ says he, ‘dang your 
skin! I believe a trout would trot up 


and follow. Camp’s a good mile off 
and dark coming on.” Splash! goes his 
paddle—and we are off. 

ok * * * 

Clear Lake is all the name implies. 
Barring Crater Lake to the south, it is 
one of the greatest natural wonders of 
the State of Oregon—its praises yet un- 
sung; its beauty yet untold. Nothing in 
the way of aqueous fluid could be more 
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transparent than its waters, objects show- 
ing on its white sandy bottom in wonder- 
ful distinctness. Hence, as Uncle Jim’s 
paddle rises and falls in clock-like regu- 
larity, and the Chunk-a-chunk! Chunk! 
of Maddock’s oars breaks the evening 
solitude, a paragraph or two may not 
come amiss in dilation of this phenom- 
enon. 

That fierce furnace fires of volcanic 
origin once raged deep down in the 
bowels of Mother Earth directly under 
where the lake now stands, and that the 
surface was timbered, there is no doubt. 
Centuries ago perhaps it was that she 
ejected her spew of red-hot rock and 








MOY CHEE.— Our Good-natured Cook. 





molten lava eastward; the explosion 
blowing out from under, opening wide 
her bowels, into which the earth settled 
intact, being submerged shortly in dense 
steam and cinder clouds by Saucer 
Spring pouring its water into and filling 
the vacuum; thereby forming the beauti- 
ful McKenzie, which flows out of the 
lake at its lower end, rushing thence pell- 
mell around the base of Three Sisters on 
its way to the sea. 

Nothing could be more deceptive in 
its nature than this body of water, re- 
garding depth, etc. Pitch any bright 
object overboard ; follow it as it zigzags 
to the bottom and you would almost be 
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willing to swear it was but twenty feet 
below you. Come to measurement, how- 
ever, and you would be amazed, the 
plumb-line paying out from fifty to two 
hundred feet, failing ofttimes to reach 
bottom at its entire length—three hun- 
dred feet. Yet deep as it was, rocks, 
pebbles and oyster cans, were perfectly 
discernible, being slightly magnified, as 
it were, by the rarified water; an object 
the size of a dollar, for instance, appear- 
ing the dimension of a small saucer. 

That the waters of the lake possess 
petrifactive properties there is also no 
doubt. Some years ago a hunter shot a 
fawn as it swam out in the lake, hard 
pressed by a pack of hounds. By the 
time he had rounded the peninsula to 
where the canoe was lying the fawn 
had sunk to the bottom. Here it lay for 
a number of years, undisturbed, to the 
wonderment of fishing parties passing 
over it, having retained its lifelike sem- 
blance to all appearances as on the day 
it sank. Finally it was suggested that 
the body be brought to the surface for 
examination. After many trials a seg- 
ment, consisting of hip and leg, was 
brought up. This was found to be the 
consistency of stone, showing that petri- 
fication was taking place. 

Even so with the submerged forest. 
It is said that fifty per cent. of these 
trees have turned to stone. How true 
this is, I cannot say. At any rate, rising 
as they do, gaunt and spectre-like from 
the silent depths, colossal-like, their tops 
seemingly on a level with the surface, 
they seem a menace to navigation; inas- 
much as the canoe glides forward one is 
wont to shout a note of warning: “ Look 
out, there, Uncle Jim; you will be on 
top of a tree directly!” 

That, spiced by an adjective which 
would not look well here, is what Clark 
did shout, grasping as he yelled the gun- 
wale of the canoe. But Uncle Jim only 
smiled. “ Them trees are down further’n 
they look to be,” he chuckled, bringing 
the dugout to a stop. “See?” And, 
taking up a pike-pole, he shoves it down 
into the water over a tree top, failing to 
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reach it by a good 20 feet. This dis- 
pels Clark’s apprehensions and on we 
go again. On and on, as if floating in 
mid-air—through the soft summer eve- 
ning haze, a line of bubbles astern— 
go the canoe and scow with rise and fall 
of the paddle blade and oars Chunk! 
chunking !—disturbing with our coming 
the evening nap of a solitary heron 
which, with a croak, takes wing and 


So get busy, every mother’s son of you, 
and set up camp!” 
* * * * 

It was dusk now. Tents have been set 
up and supper is over; rods have been 
jointed and tackle overhauled. We sit 
on the bank and smoke, waiting for the 
signal. Presently a breeze springs up. 
Uncle Jim knocks the ashes from his 
pipe. The time to go has come. The 








CAMP SCENE.—Near Upper Soda Mineral Springs, on the Santiam River. 


Photo by N. W. SMITH. 





flaps its way into obscurity. Not until 
we have passed over Fawn Hollow and 
are well through the Narrows, does 
Uncle Jim alter his course. ‘Then, 
swinging the canoe swiftly around to his 
right, he heads for the west bank to 
where a big log juts into the lake. 
“ There’s camp!” he says, bringing the 
canoe up gently alongside the log— 
“right up there under them big trees. 


old lady, as he expressed it, is begin- 
ning to ruffle up her feathers, and the 
gadderwhacks are on the zip. Silently 
we seat ourselves in the canoe and Uncle 
Jim paddles us out to the raft, moored 
in twenty fathoms of water, hard by. 
We step aboard, all hands ready for the 
fray—all but Uncle Jim. “No fishing 
for me tonight,” he says. “ Tomorrow! ” 
Lake flies everywhere. On boom, log 
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and raft in countless thousands. No 
trout are rising, however. Noiselessly 
as we have come, they have taken mo- 
mentarily alarm. They are cautious, 
these Kings of the Lake, with the inher- 
ent instinct of countless generations. 
Maddock gets the first cast. First 
here, then there; to his right, to his left. 
No rise. He grows impatient. ‘“ Where 
are all those trout, Uncle Jim? Bat 
get them all?” Uncle Jim smiles. 
Another case; no rise. Flip! away over 
there to the right. A No. 6 Cowdung 
sails through the air, turns gracefully 


raftwards; softly settles. W-h-i-rrr! 
Zip-zip-zip! Clack! clack! Maddock 
has hooked! SPAT! Things are com- 


ing our way. The little five-ounce bam- 
boo begins to double. Brake on! Off— 
Whi-rrr! sings the reel. Z-z-z-z! hums 
the line, as it cuts through the water in 
a great semi-circle. Then down, down, 
down, down!—forty, sixty, eighty feet 
—shoots a flashing, mottled body. Then 
Up! up! up! as if on lightning wings, 
clearing the surface a good four feet—a 
glimpse of a silver form—a smashing 
Thwack! and down he goes again into 
the depths, a crimson trail in his wake. 
The reel ceases its clatter. He’s get- 
ting his wind. I touch a spring. The 
reel begins to wind in. Five feet, ten 
feet; then stops. Very gently Tug! 
tug! tug! telegraphs the line from away 
down there. He’s standing on his head 
now, tail up, trying to disengage him- 
self of the cruel barb, deeply imbedded 
in his powerful lower jaw. No use— 
the barb holds. This will never do. He, 
a King, to be shackled like this! Then 
up again, shooting through the water 
like a meteor, he reaches the surface; 
makes a run—straight out for eighty 
feet; leaps high in the air and falls with 
a splash! Spent? exhausted? No; he’s 
only shamming. A full ten seconds he 
lies there—head towards the McKenzie, 
where freedom lies—his great tail beat- 
ing time, his blood-flecked jaws opening 
and shutting convulsively. But for ten 
seconds only. Here he comes again— 


straight for the raft this time! goes 
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under it at express train speed, barely 
missing the anchor line, and out on the 
opposite side. I follow around the 
boom, rod at arm’s length, taking in. 
Another leap; another splash. Then 
back he comes, snuggles up beside the 
boom for a brief respite; and then—— 
Spat! goes Uncle Jim’s paddle, and the 
gamy reproduction of untold ages lies 
dead before me. Never more will those 
bright red crescent gills pulsate with 
life! Never more will he pass up and 
down the lake in his showy dress of 
speckled wonders! He put up the fight 
of his life—and lost. I place him in the 
basket. The pocket rule puts him at 23 
inches ; the scales, at 534 pounds. 

The dusk deepens. The moon peeps 
over the immaculate shoulder of Sister 
Bess, slides by Kate and Kittie, and 
goes its way. We still cast on—till 9 
o’clock. The breeze dies down: the gad- 
derwhacks have long since gone to bed. 
We follow—Uncle Jim’s moon-silvered 
paddle bearing us to camp and sleep— 
an even twenty trout kings to the good. 

The night passes. Our alarm clock 
goes off at peep-o’-day—it being the 
Tap! tap! tap! Rat-a-tap! Tap! tap! of 
a woodpecker, hammering for his break- 
fast on the dead stump topping the bluff. 
A plunge in the lake follows for all—all 
but Uncle Jim. His comes later. Anda 
plunge only, for us. Ice-cold water in a 
lake five thousand feet up in the air, 
fed by an ice-cold spring, with ice caves 
thousands of years old adjacent, is not 
conducive to languor. We return to 
camp—on the run. A breakfast of trout, 
fried crisp and brown; the lighting of 
pipes all around; then out to the raft 
we go. Till noon we whip the lake, with 
fair success at times; at others none. 
The Chink blows the dinner horn. We 
paddle in, have our fill, and back we 
come. No trout. “Schooling at the 
foot of the lake,” says Uncle Jim. To 
the foot of the lake we go in canoe and 
scow. We find the school—a congested 
mass of fins and tails; big trout, little 
trout. A school two hundred yards in 
length, by twenty wide. Those notches 





























on the canoe tell no lie. Uncle Jim has 
redeemed himself. Without travesty, 
had we been game hogs, from 100 to 300. 
trout to the man could easily have been 
the result. But we’re not. So back to 
camp we go, with just enough. 

Trout cleansed, and salted down, we 
seat ourselves in front of the tent— 
some smoking, others reading. “Sh!” 
says Uncle Jim. “Look over thar!” 
Coming down the trail, parallel with the 
lava bluff across the lake, is a five-prong 
buck, his tawny back glistening in the 
sunlight. Straight down the trail he 


TWO WEEKS WITH 


THE KINGS. 


bluff. The buck wheels, crashes through 
the reeds and bounds up the trail. There 
he stops in curiosity; turns in his tracks 
and faces the lake. Up goes Uncle 
Jim’s sights to 450 yards! He is just 
a little slow. The deer begins to trot 
off. Ping! ping! ping! sings the rifle 
in rapid succession. The first shot puts 
up a dust in the buck’s rear; the other, 
just over him; the third ahead. Ping! 
again—and Uncle Jim has won the day. 
The buck rears straight up, falls on his 
knees, bounds up again; then comes 
crashing in his death throes to the foot 
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A CORNER OF CLEAR LAKE, WITH THE 





THREE SISTERS IN THE BACKGROUND. 





comes, raises his head, sniffs the air, 
passes through the reeds bordering the 
bank, and stands before us. Uncle Jim 
reaches for his Winchester, leaning 
against the tree, back of him. The buck 
drinks a little; then raises his head sus- 
piciously, his ears turned forward. The 
snap of the extractor, as Uncle Jim 
throws out a shell and shoots a cartridge 
into the breech, has reached his ears. 
Ping! speaks the Winchester. Splash! 
goes the ball in the water far to this 
side, ricochets and spats against the 


of the bluff, with a bullet through the 
base of his neck. Venison steak for 
breakfast ! 

The sun sinks behind the western 
bluffs. A duck wings its way down the 
lake, just skimming the water—Weez- 
weeing its way along. Bang! Bang! 
roars a shotgun. On goes the duck; 
lifts itself lightly over the little island 
below, and plunges down into the Mc- 
Kenzie cafion. The lake begins to ruffle 
up as on the evening before. We go 
out to the raft, fill a basket, and put 
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back to camp in the scow—all but Mad- 
dock and Uncle Jim. They fish on. 

I haven’t told Uncle Jim’s mode of 
fishing. No jointed rod for him; no 
reel. Simply a long bamboo pole. A 
swish or two around his head with 50 
feet of line, a half-ounce sinker attached, 
would knock the whiskers off of most 
anything, to say nothing of a Brown 
Hackle. Hence he uses either salmon or 
trout roe instead. He is accurate in his 
casting—in a way. When that long 
sinkered line shoots out and wallops into 
the water, it generally hits the right 
spot and can be heard afar. When he 
hooks, he does it expeditiously—stepping 
backwards on the run. That is the way 
at least in which he fishes at home on 
the bank of the little creek in the sunny 
pasture land. Whether or not he im- 
agines himself at home as he stands out 
there on the raft, I cannot say. At any 
rate, he hooks a King! The raft isn’t 
the scope of the meadow land by any 
means! yet force of habit is strong. 


Backwards he starts. Ten feet, twenty 
feet, thirty a yell comes over the 
water. The bamboo clatters on the deck, 
a pair of heels shoot into the air; and 
then Splash! as he goes in and Woosh! 
as he comes up, and Uncle Jim has “ got 
his’n.” 

Yet he was game. Did you ever see 
a retired trapper that wasn’t? “ Whar’s 
that pole and fish?” he asks, as Mad- 
dock helps him aboard. “Got it, hey? 
All right,” he says, sliding into the 
canoe. “Let her go. This night air is 
getting a little bit ch-ch-chilly.” And 
Maddox paddles him in. We are there 
to meet him of course. Faces all straight. 
“What’s the matter, Uncle Jim?” 
“N-n-n-nothing. Just took a b-b-bath— 
dum cud it!” 

Of this tale there remains but little 
more to tell. The days that succeeded 
each other were but repetitions of those 
just told, barring impromptu baths. At 
the expiration of our allotted time we 
bundle our belongings into canoe and 
scow and silently pike for home. 





A FOREST HOME. 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 


I. 


If “Home is where the heart is,” 
Then the forest’s holding mine. 
No walls to keep the sunset out; 
A hammock ’neath a pine. 
A babbling brook for music, 
A roof of boughs enlaced; 
Some time to do your thinking, 
And little need of haste. 


II. 


If “Home is where the heart is,”’ 
Then mine is far today, 

Where quiet aisles of pillared trees, 
In vistas stretch away. 

Where merry, little crackling flames, 
Beneath an iron pot, 

Give promise to me later 
Of a dinner, piping hot. 
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Where there’s all outdoors to breathe in, 
And to rest the tired eye, 

A stretch of glorious color 
In the cloud be-dappled sky. 

Where night falls from the twilight 
Like a benediction deep, 

And the watch-fire guards from enemies, 
But never startles sleep. 


IV. 


Yes “Home zs where the heart is,” 
And mine is not in town, 

But in the distant woodland, where 
The leaves are turning brown. 

Where the russet quail is piping, 
And the timid rabbits flee, 

And the forest voices whisper 
Of a welcome waiting me. 


























A REMARKABLE WARNING. 


The Narrative of a Hunter’s Experience in the Far North. 


By JEAN AL. WILSON. 


HE summer following the comple- 
tion of the railroad from Calgary 
to Edmonton I located at the last 

named terminus on the banks of the Sas- 
katchewan River. This selection was 
made for reasons of both business and 
pleasure. I had been engaged to write 
descriptive letters from this Northwest- 
ern country for several publications back 
East. At this point essential local color 
could be obtained from trappers and 
voyageurs coming in from still further 
north, and as I was an _ enthusiastic 
huntsman and fisherman it seemed just 
. the place. As summer advanced, I 
planned to do some writing from actual 
experience, utilizing the incidents of a 
trip and pressing into service any inter- 
esting characters among white hunters 
and Indians I might chance to meet. 
Accordingly, I had myself and a light 
canoe, together with a few essentials for 
camp life, conveyed to the Pembina 
River, and, launching my canoe, began a 
drift down this stream toward its con- 
fluence with the Athabasca, killing some 
game along the way and landing fish 
occasionally. Several camps were 
passed. The first noted consisted of 
five or six Loucheux Indians—fine look- 
ing fellows, with something of a Mon- 
golian set to their eyes. I knew nothing 
but Cree and could have no understand- 
ing with them. Further down an Indian 
and white hunter were in camp. The 
Indian sat with a rifle across his lap and 
with two or three lines out. The white 
man lolled back in the sun, smoking a 
pipe and beating around with a fan of 
leafy twigs to keep the mosquitoes away. 


A little talk was had with the Cree; the 
white fellow could use English but ap- 
peared morose and close-mouthed. I 
made no effort to tarry with them. I 
did not like the looks of the white 
hunter. The impression he made was 
that of an outlaw from some white man’s 
country hiding away here in this north 
woods. I wanted suggestive matter for 
stories and felt assured he could serve 
as a heavy villain for several—his physi- 
ognomy guaranteed as much, but I 
moved on, unwilling to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, and felt sure the Cree would 
rue the day he had agreed to any mu- 
tuality. 

Drifting along next day, with two 
baited lines out, held by floats keeping 
pace with the canoe, the point of conflu- 
ence of the Pembina and Athabasca was 
passed, and, while jotting down some 
thoughts and things in my note-book, I 
became suddenly aware of a large, 
coarse line being drawn  scrapingly 
across the bow of my canoe. On look- 
ing up I beheld one of the prettiest 
young Indian women I had ever seen. 
Without my knowing it, the canoe had 
drifted down on her line and she was 
drawing in to prevent entanglement. 
I begged pardon for carelessness the best 
I could in the Cree tongue, but found 
she did not understand me. I knew 
that tobacco and pipes were an easy 
means of setting up friendly relations 
with these Far North people and had 
brought a supply with me. I was smok- 
ing at the time, and by signs alluded to 
my pipe and the puffs of smoke. This 
she seemed to understand, smiled pret- 
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tily and nodded her head affirmatively. 
I got out a little nickel sack, filled a pipe 
and held both out to her. At this she 
climbed down to the water’s edge to get 
them, and, as I gave a lighted match, I 
noted her small, shapely hand and taper- 
ing fingers, as well as her small, oval 
face with none of the prominent Cree 
features. She lighted her pipe and 
smoked away as if very much pleased; 
and after drifting down a little way I 
turned and waved a Goodbye. This she 
answered gracefully. I concluded she 
was a young Sarcee or Loucheux wom- 
an—which I could not tell—and that 
only an understood language was needed 
for our becoming fast friends at least. 
I marked the place well and determined 
then that when I could learn something 
of the Loucheux and Sarcee tongues I 
would return and camp at that point and 
hunt up this North Woods nymph. I 
soon reached the point where the Atha- 
basca wound round the Gray Bear 
Mountains, and, as I intended going no 
further north, at a point that appeared 
picturesque to me I landed and began 
looking about for a camping place. I 
brought no tent, my intention being to 
construct a cover of brush and bark. 
This. was obviated by finding a cave— 
an ideal one at that. Not as to extent— 
it only reaching back about 30 feet— 
but it was wide, high and dry. The en- 
trance was not more than 20 feet from 
the river and half of this space was cov- 
ered by a projecting rock. Here my 
things were stored. 

Before starting I had heard that a 
half-breed hunter, Nimpolo by name, 
was located somewhere near the south- 
ern end of this mountain range. I 
wanted to find him, not so much for com- 
panionship as for the literary material 
he might furnish in the way of stories of 
adventure. I fired a blank cartridge 
and then strolled into the brush. In a 
little while I had bagged a brant and a 
rabbit and then returned to the cave for 
the night. Three shots had been fired 


and I knew if any one heard them a 
range would be made in my direction to 


see if they were shots at game or sig- 
nals from some one lost. That night 
and two or three nights following will 
be long remembered. 

My bed, consisting of two blankets 
with another folded for a pillow, was 
placed in a corner, and with the lantern 
turned low and set so as to light the 
entrance but leave the bed in shadow, I 
essayed for the first time sleeping in a 
cave. A persistent wakefulness pre- 
vailed for several hours, in spite of a 
determination to sleep. In addition to 
the mosquito hum, to be heard every- 
where in the North as the sun settles 
down, low buzzing or singing sounds 
pervaded the cave. Occasionally the 
howl of a wolf and the screams.of night 
birds were heard. For these I cared 
nothing, as I was not afraid of anything 
living and had no superstition to support 
a fear of the intangible. My rifle and 
hunting knife lay at hand and my axe 
stood in easy reach. When at last I 
was about to doze, a current of ice-cold 
air seemed to strike the back of my 
head and neck, sending all over me an 
instant sense of chilliness, which, how- 
ever, passed away in a moment, and then 
I began to note sounds like whispers 
mingling with the singing sounds. On 
throwing aside the veil wrapped about 
my head to protect me from mosquitoes, 
and going out on the river bank, the 
mosquito hum could be heard even more 
plainly, but it was entirely different from 
the sounds within. I resolved to give 
the matter no further thought, and, re- 
turning to my bed, went to sleep. Later 
I was again awakened by a splashing 
noise as of a great boulder falling and 
striking water, apparently in the cave. 
By the light of the lantern I could see no 
indication of anything having fallen. 
Overcome by fatigue, I once more fell 
asleep, but awoke as the first rays of the 
foreglow began reaching into the cave. 
Rising and emerging from the cave 
gloom, I drew from the river a line left 
in overnight and brought wriggling to 
the bank a fine whitefish, which fur- 
nished an excellent breakfast. As the 
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sun rose above the spurs of the moun- 
tain, I noticed a swaying of the scrubby 
undergrowth up-stream, which soon dis- 
closed the tall figure of an Indian with 
a straggling beard and great shock of 
black hair and clothed in russet-colored 
skin clothes. From a previous descrip- 
tion I knew him at once as Nimpolo and 
began collecting up my stock of Cree 
words. I found him an intelligent half- 
breed Sioux. However, he had quite a 
smattering of the Cree tongue and this 
enabled us to fairly understand each 
other. A hunt was agreed upon and I 
followed him along the west side of the 
river most of the day. Good success was 
met, giving us a load of game, and late 
in the afternoon we returned and set 
out lines in front of the cave. Now that 
I had found him agreeable, I wanted to 
secure his company for the night, in 
order to see what he would say concern- 
ing the phenomena which had puzzled 
me, and on my producing a generous 
supply of whisky and tobacco he readily 
consented. During the day I had made 
no mention of my experience. The fire- 
water set him talking and my point as 
to adventure was gained. Late in the 
night I divided the blankets and we 
sought to sleep. I fell asleep quickly; 
but was soon awakened by the Indian’s 
restless movements. He seemed to be 
listening to the peculiar ringing sounds. 

Presently the cold current was felt. 
When the sensation came to Nimpolo 
he uttered the Indian “ Ugh!” and sat 
upright. He then took the lantern and 
began examining -the interior of the cave 
—poking a stick in every fissure and 
cranny and occasionally uttering “ Ugh! 
Ugh!” Once he introduced a variation 
by “Ugh! Speego! Ugh!” I felt 
amused at his interest but soon wearied 
and dozed away. At the sound as of a 
great weight falling Nimpolo sprang to 
his feet with a cry of fright and rushed 
out of the cave. When morning came I 
found him outside watching our lines 
and gave him some whisky as a bracer 
and then set about baking fresh ban- 
nocks. He also prepared a rabbit and 


some fish Indian style, at intervals glanc- 
ing into the cave, muttering Sioux and 
shaking his head. I tried to learn what 
he thought was the matter with the 
cave, but “ Ugh! Speego! Ugh!” was 
all I could get. 

Our breakfast was bracing and very 
satisfying and about the time we finished 
Nimpolo’s mother (a middle-aged Sioux 
woman) came in search of her son. 
Nimpolo related to her at great length 
the experiences of the night, her black 
eyes turning on me suspiciously a time 
or two during the recital, and at the end 
she made him promise not to stay an- 
other night in the cave. I gave her some 
whisky and a pipe and sack of tobacco, 
and this enabled me to see the pleased 
expression of her face, which was in- 
viting. This little effort at being agree- 
able changed the impression had of me, 
for she invited me to their home on the 
mountainside. This I declined, as I 
wished to discover the source of the cave 
disturbances. I made Nimpolo under- 
stand that company would be pleasing to 
me while I remained, and that any one 
who would guide me along good ranges 
for game would be well paid. To this he 
answered that he hunted in partnership 
with another man who lived near Lac la 
Biche, a Hudson’s Bay post on the east- 
ern side of the mountain range; that he 
had at once to commence a round of 
their traps, looking over and rebaiting 
from the south end northward until his 
partner was met. He therefore could 
not give his time to guiding any one, ex- 
cept on off days. He said that his sister, 
Nonee, knew the ranges well enough 
and was a good shot but was easily 
frightened by bears or wolves. When 
much younger she and a companion 
were attacked by wolves. She had saved 
herself by climbing a tree, but the other 
was caught and devoured before her 
eyes and she never recovered from the 
shock. After consulting with his mother, 
he turned and said she could not go in 
the cave, but she could be a guide in 
hunting if I would promise to protect 
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her in case she got into a fright. Of 
course I made this promise. 

That night I fished until late; then set 
the lantern in the cave, so as not to light 
the entrance, and laid my blankets back 
so as to watch the front. All went on 
as before until 2 or 3 o'clock, when I 
heard footfalls and presently discerned 
by the light of the rising moon a shad- 
owy form, the size and shape of a man, 
passing between the water’s edge and 
the cave. Instantly seizing my rifle and 
lantern, I rushed out but could see no 
trace of any one. Next morning Nonee 
came. She was a very comely young 
Indian woman, of Cree features save as 
to high cheeks—a sister to Nimpolo on 
his mother’s side, his father having been 
a white man, hers a half-breed Cree. 
She was very companionable to one with 
a knowledge of the Cree language. I 
became so much interested in her stories 
that the day went by without my going 
for game at all. She loved tobacco and 
smoked incessantly, taking whisky when- 
ever it was offered but only a little at a 
time. From her I learned much con- 
cerning Indian traits of character—their 
religion, morality and domestic rela- 
tions and the sacrifices they will make 
under the promptings of friendship or 
love. When night came Nonee wanted 
me to go and sleep in their home, but I 
was unwilling to concede the cave phe- 
nomena to a supernatural source. Nonee 
did not leave me but she would not enter 
the cave. 

I took a seat inside and watched as on 
the night before. The sounds and all 
were the same on the inside. When the 
shadowy form passed, Nonee gave a 
little scream. I saw it and rushed out, 
only to find the woman all in a tremble 
but no trace of any one. I gave her a 
drink of whisky and more tobacco and 
returned and resumed my watch. Nonee 
sat still. Just as the moon rose high 
enough above the spurs of the mountain 
for its light to reach the opposite bank 
of the river, I distinctly heard the dip- 
ping of a paddle and like a flash I con- 
cluded that the whole mystery was owing 
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to some kind of tricks and now some 
one was making off with my canoe. This 
conclusion held only for a moment, for 
almost as quick as thought I reached 
the river bank, only to glimpse a dark 
form in something like a canoe which 
faded away as I looked. My boat was 
where I had left it. Nonee had seen the 
canoe gliding down the river but sup- 
posed it was some Dog Rib Indian mak- 
ing his way to the Lower Athabasca or 
to Great Slave Lake, until it disappeared 
before her eyes. On observing the dis- 
appearance she screamed again, sprang 
up and started home, but I persuaded 
her to stay and remained outside myself 
to keep her company. 

When morning came I made a fire and 
Nonee helped me prepare an excellent 
breakfast, which braced us up after a 
night of little or no sleep. I had been 
unable to get a word from Nimpolo or 
his mother as to what gave rise to the 
strange features noticed in and about 
the cave, and now as Nonee appeared 
cheerful and disposed to use Cree will- 
ingly—it being the only Indian speech 
I could understand—I asked her opinion 
as to the cause and also why her mother 
and brother had refused to tell me what 
they thought. Here follows in import 
what she told me in Cree: 

“All around and about us are men 
and women we cannot see, except when 
they prepare themselves to be seen for 
some purpose. They can come close and 
know what we say about them, and often 
get angry, the same as live people do 
when they hear things said that they 
dislike. We do not talk about such 
things, because talk attracts when it re- 
lates to the unseen. The Indian’s great 
needs are skins to keep warm and meat 
to eat when hungry and unable to pro- 
vide for himself. If you divide, he likes 
you, and when he dies will be your in- 
visible friend, direct you to game and 
warn you of danger. You let him freeze 
or starve and he will hate you—scare 
game from you, enrage bears and wolves 
to pursue you and cause wolverines to 
find and consume your cache. We al- 
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ways divide, even to the last we have. 
It is better to have unseen friends than 
enemies one cannot look out for.” 

This was an explanation which to me 
did not explain. So I rolled up the 
problem of the haunted cave and stowed 
it away in a niche I have for things 
about which I cannot find out, and then 
escorted Nonee home. 

I inferred from some of Nonee’s re- 
marks concerning white hunters that I 
was not the first one she had met, and 
on reaching her home a confirmation of 
my surmise came to view. The home in 
outward appearance exhibited the usual 
Indian negligence, being part cabin and 
cave combined. On entering, I was sur- 
prised at the arrangements for conven- 
ience and comfort. Nimpolo had in the 
way of tools a pick-axe, shovel, hammer 
and a meat chopper. With these he had 
excavated around rocks and tunneled 
back into the mountain spur, setting up 
timbers as supports where there was dan- 
ger of caving, until he had room for all 
purposes. A little boy, nearly white and 
3 or 4 years of age, came out to meet 
Nonee, his mother ; but as long as I re- 
mained I heard no allusion to a husband 
or father. They divided their work. 
Nonee had in hand the work of kiln-dry- 
ing game meat and making pemmican. 
The meat-chopper was used in making 
this Northern delicacy, which ranks 
highly as an article of food with dwell- 
ers in the Far North. Olomee prepared 
meals, kiln-dried fish and stretched and 
tacked up pelts. Nonee baked bannocks 
when there was flour on hand, which was 
not at all times. Nimpolo gave himself 
to game ranges with rifle and traps, ex- 
hibiting considerable ingenuity in his 
methods. For instance, with stakes cut 
from the underbrush and driven in the 
ground a small area would be enclosed. 
This, dug up and sowed to Norway 
turnips, attracted rabbits, holes being 
left for entrance. At a point opposite 
the entrance holes would be another hole 
apparently for exit, but it led to a sunk- 
en box and beyond a centre point the 
bottom would tilt down and dump the 


rabbit in the box and then rise in readi- 
ness for another. At intervals in the 
night he would approach with a disturb- 
ing noise and scare the game into the- 
box. Another artifice was to place fresh 
bones and useless parts of animals with- 
in easy rifle shot from the cabin and 
shoot wolves and wolverines thus at- 
tracted, taking off the hides and leaving 
the carcasses to keep up the bait. 

During my stay Nonee accompanied 
me as guide along several game ranges. 
On one occasion she pointed out a very 
large white bird perched in a spruce 
thicket. It was a curiosity to me and I 
raised my rifle. 

“No,” she said. “It’s no good.” 

I persisted, and again took aim. 

“Hold!” she said. “It’s too far.” 
She then raised the back-sight of my 
gun. Measuring the distance with her 
eye, she stood her rifle against a tree 
and took mine, saying, “ If you want it, 
I'll get it.” Saying this, she raised the 
sight a little higher and fired and down 
came the bird. It proved to be a species 
of Arctic owl, nearly snow white and 
about three times the size of any owl I 
had ever seen. This incident showed 
me that I was no match for this young 
woman, who could so accurately allow 
for the curve in the flight of a rifle ball. 
Later I greatly pleased this fair moun- 
tain nymph by swapping rifles with her. 
Hers had no raise to the back-sight. 

Nonee was an expert angler and we 
spent many hours in my canoe, paddling 
quietly on the Athabasca and using a 
drifting lure for whitefish. On one of 
these occasions I learned the truth con- 
cerning Nonee’s awful fear of wolves. 
We had hooks floating and I was making 
some notes, when suddenly she cried out: 
“Wolves! They can swim!” By the . 
time I could raise my eyes she fired and 
brought down one of the three; the other 
two wheeled into the brush. I got only 
a bare glimpse of them. Her nerves held 
firmly till she got aim and pulled trig- 
ger and then gave way completely. Her 
rifle fell and would have sunk in the 
river but for my grasping its muzzle, 
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Her tremulous condition reminded me of 
leaves in a stirring breeze. I knew the 
cause of this nervousness and felt sorry 
for the poor girl, and on the way home 
gave her my revolver and all the car- 
tridges on hand, thinking this a more 
ready means of defense in an attack by 
wolves than her unwieldy rifle. 

At the time of leaving I gave Nim- 
polo my canoe, on condition that he 
would bring my pelts to Edmonton as 
soon as the snow would bear a sleigh; 
then made my way back. He kept his 
promise and told me that the great pro- 
jecting rock, which formed what ap- 
peared to be a haunted cave had fallen 
into the river the day I left, making the 
same noise he had heard in the cave, 


TWELVE NIGHTS IN A 


By JOHN S&S. 





HE thing had been 
preying upon my 
mind for quite a 
spell, and, as the 
time approached 
last summer when 
I could convenient- 
ly arrange to leave 
my business for a few months, I decided 
to once more make an attempt to add 
the jaguar to a list of trophies that had 
become quite extensive during the varied 
hunting experiences of a number of 
years. Twice I had journeyed to Mex- 
ico to form the acquaintance of Old 
Spots; but on both occasions he had 
eluded my efforts so successfully that 
I never got closer to a personal interview 
than the observation of his tracks made 
days before. I now decided on South 
America. There being no literature on 
the subject of South American hunting 
through which I could gain information, 
I looked up a few gentlemen who had 
been in the Venezuelan and Colombian 
Tropics on prospecting tours for asphalt, 
minerals, oils, etc., and in this way se- 
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only very much louder—loud enough 
for his mother and sister to hear at their 
place. He then gave me a message from 
his mother to the effect that the strange 
things noted in and about the cave were 
wrought by Indian Spirits, who knew 
that the great rock had been undermined 
by the river and would soon fall and 
that these spirits wanted to scare me 
away to save my life. In the course of 
Nimpolo’s talk he again used the word 
Speego. After he had gone I enquired 
of a full-blood Sioux its meaning. He 
said it was not a Sioux word but a term 
which the Dog Rib Indians use to denote 
spirits who continue after death in the 
caves and places where they had lived in 
their physical bodies. 
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cured some data, most of which turned 
out to be of little practical value. My 
original plan was to move up the Cata- 
tumbo River (a tributary to Lake Mara- 
caibo) for about 150 miles, and then 
make east and south until I struck the 
Orinoco. Then follow the latter river to 
the Cassiquiare; through that connect- 
ing stream to the Rio Negro; and thence 
down to Manaos, where I could catch an 
Amazon River steamer out of the coun- 
try. With this plan in view, I proceeded 
to New York, from which point I was to 
sail. 

This town always had a fascination for 
me, as offering a peculiar, if not elevat- 
ing, study of paradoxical social condi- 
tions. While the language spoken in 
New York is chiefly English, the people 
in most respects are essentially a differ- 
ent type from the Americans—which 
fact is in no sense discreditable to the 
latter. Among the New Yorkers it 
would be amusing, were it not too start- 
ling, to observe the suspicion with which 
even business men (who might reason- 
ably be supposed to typify scrupulous in- 
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tegrity) regard each other’s transactions. 
The tender of a bank check is not consid- 
ered as the liquidation of an obligation 
unless it be certified, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion among them seems to 
be that where business transactions are 
concluded without either party being vic- 
timized, it was naturally due to the ab- 
sence of opportunity. The people gen- 
erally seem to have no intelligent concep- 
tion of social, intellectual and _ political 
conditions in the United States, and, to 
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and usually will, tell one where to find 
the theatres, well-known saloons, resorts 
and other centres of real or supposed 
amusement. The theatres live principally 
upon the large transient population and 
unfailingly emulate the true spirit of the 
local business maxim: Shear the Lambs 
Closely. The uniform price of seats on. 
the lower floor of all the better class of 
theatres is advertised as being $2.00. 
This, in harmony with current business 
methods, is, however, a delusion and a 
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THE POKER CLUB OF THE STEAMSHIP 


‘**PHILADELPHIA.’’— Mr. Creswell on left 


with pipe. Photo taken near San Juan, Puerto Rico. 





them, such names as Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, New Orleans and El 
Paso are merely geographical terms, and 
have even less significance than Liver- 
pool, Paris or Berlin. Surprising as it 
may seem, enquiries as to the location of 
supposedly well known local art galleries, 
libraries, churches, etc., and even the 
most common topics of general knowl- 
edge, will usually be met by the answer: 
“How should I know?” To do them 
justice, however, any New Yorker can, 


snare. If not purposely designed, it is 
at least effective in maintaining the con- 
sistency of that delectable New York 
business principle: Never Edicate a 
Sucker. Upon applying for seats one 
finds uniformly that all the better reser- 
vations have been turned over to ticket 
brokers, with which the town is infested, 
in order that prospective patrons may be 
gouged for additional sums ranging from 
50 cts. upwards, according to the neces- 
sity or weakness of the victim. 
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“ Society” in New York is another 
subject of more or less interesting study. 
It- seems to be made up of a very few 
individuals, whose habit of wearing 
trousers entitles them to the designation 
of men, and the idle women of wealth, 
whose sole purpose in life appears to be 
to supply the Sunday newspapers with 
inanities and drivel about their most re- 
cent divorces and to exhibit themselves 
in conspicuous boxes at horse shows, 
operas and other public places for the 
inspection of such as can look upon this 
degradation of human dignity with ad- 
miration and approval. I have met on 
hunting trips a few of the sons and 
fathers connected with this set, and con- 
fess my amazement to have found them 
both men and gentlemen. 

Before starting to New York I had 
purchased two bank drafts for $1,000 
each, to cover the expenses of my trip. 
Being advised that my money should be 
in the form of gold certificates, I pre- 
sented one of the drafts for payment to 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
on which it was drawn. I think these 
gentlemen were positively startled at my 
assurance in expecting it to be cashed. 
Identification was what they wanted. 
The minor circumstance that I had pri- 
vate letters, a passport, personal business 
cards, my individual bank book, name 
engraved on my purse, not to mention 
its being sewed into my coat by the tailor 
who made it, and a lot of other little 
things that no other man could have had, 
were without significance. These gentle- 
men did not say, but evidently thought, 
that any man who expected to get real 
money out of a New York institution 
must naturally be a subject of grave sus- 
picion. Fortunately the steamship agents 
(Bliss, Dallet & Co.) agreed to supply 
the cash, after due certification. My 
transportation called for passage on the 
Philadelphia of the Red D Line to Cu- 
racoa in the Dutch West Indies; from 
which point I later transferred to the 
steamer Merida for the trip across the 
Gulf of Venezuela. The trip south as 


far as San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 


practically all of my fellow passengers 
left the ship, was especially pleasant. 
The inevitable poker game started in the 
smoking room the second day out. At 
this point there are entries in my jour- 
nal, showing that I won various small 
amounts in each of four successive 
games. A friend, in looking over my 
notes recently, exclaimed: “ You’d best 
scratch out these poker winning entries. 
If anybody sees them who ever played 
with you at home, everything in this rec- 
ord will be discredited.” A fondness for 
drawing to short hands, and a fixed con- 
viction that my opponents never hold 
anything, has uniformly characterized 
my limited poker playing experience and 
has perhaps given some justification for 
this witty aspersion on my skill. 

On the advice of persons familiar with 
conditions I had deferred the purchase 
of some of my supplies until I reached 
Curacoa. This is a free port, and the 
prices at which merchandise is sold here 
would give the ultimate consumer, who 
is a sound protectionist, a fine object les- 
son. Here he would have it demon- 
strated that every time he buys a $40 
suit of clothes at home he donates from 
$15 to $20 into the pocket of a millionaire 
infant industry, in the fond expectation 
that the said infant will in turn pay its 
employees considerably more than the 
market price for labor. However, I 
have always been too obtuse to under- 
stand why money should be taxed out 
of my pocket for the benefit of some 
other laborer, even assuming that our 
lusty infants would play fair and turn 
over the proceeds. But as wages in the 
great protected industries are never 
higher but usually less than in other 
lines, I have grown so peevish about this 
sham that I will possibly be forgiven for 
this digression. 

Maracaibo is celebrated for its fine cof- 
fee and has equal claim to distinction 
for its filth, yellow fever and political 
degeneracy. However, I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness for the con- 
sideration and uniform courtesy of the 
Customs and other Government officials. 
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I arrived with 65 pounds of ammunition 
and a considerable quantity of other 
highly dutiable goods, but my property 
was passed during the day and taken di- 
rectly to the hotel—my total expense be- 
ing a landing tax of 20 cts. each for the 
five large parcels in my outfit. I had 
gone direct to Hon. Ralph Totten, the 
American Consul, upon arriving at the 
port and placed the matter in his hands, 
as I had been advised that the existing 
political conditions in Venezuela (due to 
the real or imaginary activities of for- 
mer President Castro) would make it 
extremely difficult for me to land at all. 
I do not know how Totten arranged it, 
but I do know that when I thanked him 
for his efforts in my behalf he disclaimed 
any credit and insisted that “it just 
happened.” The Hotel Colon (the lead- 
ing hostelry in Venezuela outside of 
Caracas) placed the best room in the 
house at my disposal and charged me 
$4.00 a day for the service. This room 
was about 20 by 30 ft., with a ceiling at 
least 25 ft. high. The rafters were not 
concealed, but overhead were carpeted 
with a roof of thatched grass, which in 
turn was covered with a tile roof. The 
floor consisted of stone slabs, each about 
18 inches square. Like all other Tropical 
houses of consequence, its windows were 
protected by half-inch perpendicular iron 
bars. Several hooks were fastened to 
the walls for the hanging of hammocks. 
Two cane chairs, a small hand-made 
table, and a tin wash basin completed 
the furnishings. The Colon, as befits a 
fashionable hotel,’ had for bathing facili- 
ties a cement box about 6 ft. wide by 4 ft. 
long and perhaps 3 ft. deep. In one end 
of this box a whisky barrel was kept 
filled with water and near at hand was 
a tin pan’for dipping out the water and 
pouring it over one’s body. Don An- 
tonio, the Proprietor, was a most genial 
host and extended every courtesy within 
his means. I had picked up a little 
Spanish on previous trips to Mexico, but 
felt that I should employ an interpreter. 
When I communicated this idea to Mr. 
Totten he expressed great doubt as to 


the possibility of securing one. Ger- 
man, French or Papiemento would have 
presented no difficulties, but English 
speaking persons were as scarce as Polar 
bears in that district. However, as it 
became noised about the city that the 
Sefior Americano wished to secure the - 
services of an interpreter, an interpreter 
was found. Precisely as great oppor- 
tunities are said to produce great men, 
so this chance for supposed rich picking 
quickly produced a willing volunteer. 
Totten first sent me word of him—so he 
must bear the responsibility for Eduardo; 
although, to do that eminent diplomat 
full justice, I must admit that when he 
told me of Eduardo there were many 
evasive strings and conditions attached 
to his recommendation, one of the least 
of which was: “I hope you won't find 
him so bad but what he might be worse.” 
While the responsibility for discovering 
Eduardo is on Totten’s shoulders, my 
stupidity is alone responsible for engag- 
ing him. Eduardo appeared at the Colon 
one morning by appointment, when the 
following conversation ensued: “Oh! 
you are Eduardo—the man Mr. Totten 
sent to act as my interpreter, are you 
not?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” replied Eduardo. 

I asked him to have a seat and re- 
marked that the temperature was exces- 
sively high. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 

I then stated the conditions under 
which I had been told he was to accom- 
pany me and asked if they were satis- 
factory. He answered: “ Yes, sir. Yes, 
sir.” I observed that he seemed to be 
not only on speaking terms with the Eng- 
lish language, but appeared to have a 
perfect grasp of that unusual tongue. 

_ “Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Totten remarked,” I said, “ that 
I had best pay you a month’s wages in 
advance, so you can leave some money 
for your family. Well, here’s the money. 
As you know, I sail tomorrow at 7 
o'clock. Come to the boat at 6:30. I 
am sure everything will be satisfactory.” 
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So I told Eduardo Good-bye for the 
present and bowed him out. 

We met again on the boat, bound over 
the great inland sea known as the Lake 
of Maracaibo. I had faithfully promised 
my doctor not to touch a drop of Trop- 
ical water. until it had been boiled under 
my personal supervision. In the rush of 
getting off, I had failed to provide for 
my aquatic wants, and now began to be 
desperately thirsty ; so I looked up Edu- 
ardo and told him to see the Steward 
and get me a bottle of beer. “Yes, sir. 
Yes, sir,” he exclaimed, and disappeared. 

I waited fifteen or twenty minutes and 
then sought Eduardo. “Is there any 
beer?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” 
with a cheerful smile. 

“Then why, in the name of Heaven, 
don’t you bring it to me?” I questioned. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.” With another 
insinuating smile. 

“You don’t understand me, do you? 
You don’t know what beer means, do 
you?” 

"es: sit. “Yes, sir.” 

My heart sank. I looked at Eduardo. 
“Eduardo,” I said solemnly, “the sus- 
picion is dawning on my mind that you 
do not have that perfect grasp of Eng- 
lish that I assumed, or else in the nomen- 
clature of drinks your education has 
been sadly neglected. The fact is, Ed- 
uardo, my suspicion is now ripening into 
a certainty that you are no interpreter 
at all. In other words, Eduardo, it 
looks as if I’ve been stung. And, in yet 
other words, Eduardo, I am now well 
convinced that you are a fraud. What 
say you—Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” responded Ed- 
uardo. 

“Yes, stR, YES, str,” were absolutely 
the only English words he knew. I at 
once reduced him to the rank of valet and 
handy man and began an assiduous study 
of a Spanish-American Help, given me 
by Vice-Consul Leitner at Maracaibo. 
Turning to Beer, I observed that its 
Spanish equivalent was Cerveza. I then 
looked for Big and discovered that its 


he answered, 
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meaning would be conveyed by the Span- 
ish word Grande. So I fired at Ed- 


uardo: “ Grande cerveza. Mucha, not 
a little. No poquito for me now. Git 


gone quick and git it. Lumen, mucha 
candelera me catch on. Mucho dry. 
More dry, me catch fire! Deseo un vaso 
—quick!” I regretted that I was pay- 
ing Eduardo $10 a month, while the 
other men were only getting $6.00. This, 
by the way, was $2.00 a month above 
standard wages for similar service. As 
a matter of policy, and possibly to ease 
my conscience a bit, I raised the wages 
of the other two to $10 at once. 

Arrived at the port of La Ceiba, I 
found a town of perhaps one hundred 
shacks—mostly built of bamboo poles 
thatched with grass, and all resting on 
stilts over the water. In addition there 
were a few larger and more pretentious 
houses owned and occupied by the little 
handful of Sefiores who control all the 
property, politics and in fact the very 
lives of all the rest of the population. 
The only houses on shore were those de- 
voted to business purposes. I enquired 
for a hotel and was directed to a large 
one-story structure alongside the land- 
ing. The only room in this “ hotel” 
available for living purposes was a small 
cut-off about 6 by 8 ft. and without fur- 
niture or furnishings of any kind. Be- 
fore I had time to decide whether I 
would attempt to spend even one night 
here, a delegation of gentlemen consist- 
ing of Gen. Don Juan Madrano, the 
Reverend Padre Francisco, the Sefior 
Commandante of the Aduana and 
Sefiores Alberto, Gastaigne, Bisson, and 
other prominent citizens called and in- 
formed me that a room in the Custom 
House had been provided for my accom- 
modation, and that my men, at their di- 
rection, were then moving my effects 

A narrow-gauge railway runs from La 
Ceiba for a distance of 60 or 70 miles 
into the interior. During the afternoon 


Sefior Bisson, the genial General Man- 
ager, got out his best car, and, hitching 
to it one of the little toy locomotives, 
took me out for an inspection of his 
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road. General Madrano (who, as I 
afterwards learned, is perhaps. the most 
influential citizen in the State of Tru- 
jillo) suggested that we stop at one of 
his distilleries on the line and look over 
the place. After. sampling the really ex- 
cellent rum he produces, the General led 
the way to the collection of shacks where 
his employees live. Directing that all 
the women be brought in, he invited me 
to pick out any one that pleased my fancy 
and he would have her sent down to La 
Ceiba to my quarters, to remain while | 
continued in the community. I declined 
the courtesy, on the pretext that the 


nately, is not the rule. The illegitimate 
offspring take the mother’s name, but 
under the law and custom the father 
must provide for them. As a class, these 
women are said to be reasonably faith- 
ful to their lords. Every peon over 16 
years of age lives with a woman. [IIle-- 
gitimacy is so prevalent that a few years 
ago the municipal government at Mara- 
caibo provided for free licenses and also 
employed a priest at public expense, 
whose services were to be given without 
pay, to perform marriage ceremonies for 
the peon class, in the expectation that it 
would curtail the evil. But so great a 
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HOUSE AT LA CEIBA.——A Few Informal Callers. 





ladies were all of such surpassing love- 
liness that a choice between them was 
impossible. Conditions of life among 
these peones is, in one respect at least, 
like Heaven is said to be: for there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage 
here. A very few of the property own- 
ers are Sefiores; all others are peones. 
The Sefiores are mostly married and 
some of them have not only one legal 
family but from one to a half-dozen rec- 
ognized but illegitimate families. As it 
is a frequent custom, it in nowise affects 
one’s business standing among those of 
his own class. However, this, fortu- 


number of peones availed themselves of 
the opportiinity to marry free, and re- 
linquished their previous illicit relation- 
ships, that the clergy attacked the ordi- 
nance with such bitterness and determi- 
nation that it was finally revoked. It is 
but fair to state that, among the edu- 
cated, high-class Venezuelans, all of 
whom are legally married, family rela- 
tions are most beautifully attractive. 
Misunderstandings are seldom heard of 
and divorce is unknown. So, likewise, 
are “emancipation” and “ women’s 
rights.” An obtuse person—being a 
mere man—might be pardoned for har- 
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boring the suspicion that discontent, uni- 
versal divorce, the destruction of a clean 
family life, and other like developments 
consequent upon the advent of the New 
Woman, were a rather dear price to pay 
for the luxury of women’s movements, 
suffragetteism, and other such like ad- 
vanced ideas. But then, what matter 
such trifles as homes and happiness and 
harmony, as compared with the inesti- 
mable glories and benefits of “ emanci- 
pation ”? 

It soon became apparent to me that, 
if I were to do any hunting, I must get 
away from La Ceiba. Most Venezuelans 
drink, drink much, and drink rum. Be- 
sides, in Venezuela it is bad form of the 
most unpardonable sort to refuse a 
drink. As I have never been a drinking 
man (except at such times as propriety 
demanded it or where a refusal to drink 
would attract attention or appear to be 
affectation) I at once recognized that I 
could not possibly go the gait that these 
gentlemen habitually followed. About 
4 o'clock every morning (which is the 
fashionable hour for social calls in this 
district) my friends would begin to drop 
in to pay their respects. This would con- 
tinue intermittently until about 11 
o'clock, when everybody retires for a 
siesta. Every call meant another drink. 
On every possible occasion I would spill 
my rum back of my chair, and then 
bring the empty glass, concealed behind 
my hand, up to my lips as if I were 
actually drinking. But I could not get 
away with this often enough to be of 
much relief. Besides, I was much an- 
noyed by the insatiable curiosity of the 
natives, who hung around me in bunches 
of from ten to twenty at all times during 
their waking hours. Men, women and 
children would walk, unannounced, into 
my room and stand gaping while I 
dressed, shaved, smoked or dozed in my 
hammock. I had now spent three nights 
in La Ceiba, during two of which tigres 
had come into the village and carried off 
domestic animals. Their tracks were 
easily distinguishable but they could not 
be followed, as the jungle into: which 
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they led was simply impenetrable. It 
at once became apparent to me that dogs 
were worse than useless, not only be- 
cause they could not be followed but for 
the superior reason that the tigre (like 
the cayman or crocodile inhabiting the 
waters roundabout) considers dog meat 
as the one delicacy of all edible things, 
and a dog would no more than get safely 
into the jungle before he would furnish 
a repast for the spotted lord of the wil- 
derness. While there are no roads of 
any kind in the district, excepting the 
one little path beside the narrow-gauge 
railway, the whole region is intersected 
with game trails. As the tigre (like 
old Stripes, his Bengal cousin) always 
follows trails under ordinary circum- 
stances, his pug marks were to be seen 
everywhere. In fact the district is lit- 
erally infested with tigres, if the numer- 
ous tracks can be taken as an indication 
of their numbers. 

As hunting was out of the question 
in the La Ceiba District, because of the 
constant and overwhelming courtesies 
being showered upon me during every 
moment I was awake, I decided to move 
to Moporo, about 8 miles north. This 
village consists of six separate shacks, 
similar to those in La Ceiba. The trip 
was made in two Indian dugouts, poled 
by my men. On the way I noticed a 
large number of small monkeys chatter- 
ing and playing in the branches of the 
trees on the shore, and at one point no- 
ticed an eight-foot crocodile, which I 
killed. As he was not large enough to 
interest me as a trophy, I abandoned 
him to the vultures—first measuring him 
and taking a picture. Parrots and other 
Tropical birds were very numerous, and 
the cormorant was present literally in 
countless thousands. On this journey I 
observed to the west, hanging over the 
lake, what appeared to be a vast moun- 
tain of smoke, seemingly from a monster 
steamship. Anglicia informed me that 
it was merely a few mosquitos migrat- 
ing, and that the sight was of daily oc- 
currence (which I later observed to be 
true). 
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Emptying into the lake at Moporo is 
a small cafion or natural channel that 
leads back about a mile to a higher piece 
of ground, on which the vegetation is 
not so rank. I decided to pitch my camp 
at this point, and here occurred my first 
and only disagreement with my men. 
They were bitterly opposed to my de- 
cision, claiming that it was a fever 
stricken spot and advancing other spe- 
cious reasons for getting back to the 
lake front. In fact I had selected this 
particular spot for the simple reason 
that, while the whole region was a veri- 
table pest hole, this was the least objec- 
tionable. I was satisfied that in their 
hearts the whole trouble was cowardice, 
and this might not be a bad quality under 
the circumstances, as it would certainly 
keep them awake at night when the 
camp might need a watchful guard. The 
opposition became so pronounced that 
I realized it was time, once for all, to 
let it be known that I was running that 
camp. As Eduardo had been doing a 
thrifty business in small grafting on me 
at La Ceiba, and as I had not forgiven 
him for my own stupidity in hiring an 
interpreter who knew no English, I de- 
cided he was the proper subject for ex- 
periments. Directing him to begin cut- 
ting away the grass and bushes with his 
machete, I was met with a blank refusal 
to obey. I had been given particular 
directions never to condone disobedience 
on the part of this class of men. A 
moment of hesitation or uncertainty on 
my part would at once have been taken 
for weakness, and all authority would 
have been out of the question. Not only 
this, but they at once presume to take 
impossible liberties, become utterly 
worthless so far as work is concerned, 
and actually offensive in their bearing 
and language. Stepping up to Eduardo 
immediately, I dealt him a slight crack 
over the head with my Colt’s .45, which 
must have had more force in it than I 
intended, as he did not recover con- 
sciousness for some minutes—not until 
Anglicia had wasted a lot of good water 
by dousing it in his face. Calmana 
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and Anglicia got busy immediately— 
without argument or further invitation 
—and the camp was soon in shape. Ed- 
uardo recovered in ample time to fetch 
more water, get fire-wood, and perform 
other similar duties. It had been my in- 
tention to make him do the cooking, but 
his servility and apparent humility were 
so great as to arouse my suspicions; so 
I delegated the culinary functions to 
Calmanares. 

I suppose Dr. Felix Adler and other 
advocates of the higher ethical standards 
would not approve the expedient, but I 
made it my business to develop and en- 
gender considerable animosity between 
Anglicia and his fellow co-laborers, on 
the theory that there was little prob- 
ability of collusion against the Boss be- 
tween men who were kept at the fighting 
point. These half-breed Spanish and 
Indian mixtures are probably the most 
treacherous creatures on .earth, avarici- 
ous to the last degree, and, from my ob- 
servation of their characters and infor- 
mation received, are not above a little 
judicious killing where it can be done 
safely. They are undoubtedly yellow at 
heart, and by their servility excite the 
same contempt one naturally feels for 
the obsequious flunkies so common in 
hotels, theatres and other public places 
in New York. Strange as it may seem, 
these same peones under some circum- 
stances will fight with a recklessness and 
determination worthy of the noble Gala- 
had (who equalled ten), but presumably 
not, as in the case of that estimable war- 
rior, because of the exceeding purity of 
their hearts. 

The labors of the first day had wearied 
me to the point that I decided not to try 
for a tigre that night; so I spent the 
evening making notes in my diary, load- 
ing quinine capsules for future use, and 
hunting out the occasional mosquito that, 
more ingenious than his countless com- 
panions, found his way beneath or 
through mosquito bar. 


morning Calmanares 
Sua 


to a bunch of patos 
yo nc Cote. 


COLORADO went out to get 
=O= 
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them. The pato is a large black duck. 
He has the physical characteristics of 
our mallard, excepting in color and size ; 
in the latter particular running perhaps 
a pound or two pounds heavier than the 
average mallard drake. He is most ex- 
cellent eating and has the reputation of 
being a fine game bird, but this latter 
claim for him was not justified by my 
experiences. I probably killed 50 all 
told, and my fixed impression is that he 
is a decidedly stupid bird. On this occa- 
sion I found five of them in a pool. 
They appeared to be absurdly tame. 
Getting two heads in line, I fired—kill- 
ing both—and dropped a third as they 
arose from the water. The two remain- 
ing birds flew to a tree not more than 
100 yards away. Approaching them 
under the protection of trees and shrubs, 
I got within a very short distance before 
they took wing, when I easily dropped 
both with a right and left. Getting back 
to camp, I first disposed of the regulation 
8 grains of quinine and 8 fingers of 
whisky, had breakfast, and was quickly 
in bed again. However, I was soon out 
and hunting for garrapatos, which I had 
unconsciously accumulated during my 
trip after the patos. These garrapatos 
are a kind of wood tick, varying in size 
from a pin-head to a small marble. 
Everything of a vegetable nature is cov- 
ered with them. One does not dare to 
sit down on a fallen log, grass mound, 
or anything else, for fear of being cov- 
ered with them. Upon reaching the 
flesh they immediately begin to bore, and 
if not dislodged soon bury themselves 
under the skin and cause great discom- 
fort. These gentry verily made life a 
burden to me, and now—more than two 
months after my return from the Tropics 
—I am far from being free of scars 
made by these pests. They have but one 
known virtue, and that is, they are less 
dangerous and, if possible, less annoy- 
ing than the mosquitos. There are four 
breeds of mosquitos with which I had 
many, and sadly remembered, experi- 
ences. The big fellow of all is a black 
scoundrel who sings incessantly and ap- 
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pears only at night. He is of sch mushy 
consistency that but a slight stroke 
smears him all over one’s garments. I 
do not think I was ever bitten by more 
than a million or two of these fellows, 
so I considered it a matter of small mo- 
ment when compared to my experiences 
with the gentle zancudo. The zancudo 
is small in no particular but his size, and 
resembles quite closely our American 
sand fly. He is the soul of perseverance 
and industry, apparently cheerful in af- 
fliction, not given to grief over lost op- 
portunities, but, with his bright and 
shining face ever turned toward the 
morning, he is always up and doing— 
the. very embodiment of those noble 
qualities that make men and mosquitos 
great. As he passed up the lowly peones 
and devoted his attentions exclusively to 
myself, as one of nobler blood, my van- 
ity might have been excited by the subtle 
flattery of such discriminating taste, had 
it not been that he completely ignored 
my face. My hands, arms and shoul- 
ders were his heart’s delight. Did I but 
expose my flesh for a second (to quench 
the fire one had kindled on my skin and 
slay the author of my agony), three 
willing workers were always at hand to 
spring into the breach and wreak treble 
vengeance for the deep damnation of 
their brother’s taking off. With the 
zancudo, mosquito netting was only val- 
uable in directing his attention to the 
most vulnerable points of attack; buck- 
skin gauntlets seemingly gave him the 
same pleasure that a toy affords a child; 
while even zinc oxide adhesive plaster, 
wound about my hands and arms, only 
added to the zest of his infernal appe- 
tite. After a night’s sitting up in the 
jungle my arms resembled nothing in 
the world so much as a freshly skinned 
piece of beef, excepting that the latter 
would be far more beautiful. The 
striped legged stegomia (or yellow fever 
mosquito) exists here in incredible num- 
bers, but a mosquito bar is an effective 
protection. In order that a person be- 


come afflicted with yellow fever, it is 
necessary that he be bitten by an infected 
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female stegomia on the 12th day after 
the mosquito became infected. In order 
to become infected at all, it is necessary 
that the mosquito bite a yellow fever 
sufferer during the first two hours of his 
fever. This naturally reduces the per- 
centage of chance to a comparatively 
small one. The fourth class of mos- 
quitos that I observed is a little fellow 
of the size, appearance and habits of a 
gnat. He appears only while the sun 
is shining, and being a resident of the 
Tropics, consequently has little chance 
in this world. There are two seasons in 
the Tropics—wet and dry. Where I 
was, the chief distinction seems to be 
that in the wet season it rains all the 
time, while in the dry season it only 
rains most of the time. However, the 
little gnat-like mosquito makes the most 
of his opportunities. He never loses a 
second of sunshine. I have been in- 
tensely interested in observing their in- 
stantaneous appearance and disappear- 
ance at times, when drifting clouds 
would intermittently -blot out the -sun. 
At such times they seem literally to dis- 
solve into thin air the very second a 
shadow appears and to re-appear with 
equal suddenness with the passing of the 
cloud. The eyes and nostrils are their 
only points of attack, and, while their 
field of operation is limited, their activity 
is not. 

I had brought two pigs, two goats and 
a worthless cur dog with me to be used 
as bait for the tigres. The first night I 
tried the pig; the second, third and 
fourth nights, a goat; and, as I observe 
from my diary, on the fifth night I tried 
the dog, with many misgivings. The fol- 
lowing entry copied from my diary ex- 
plains itself: “ Had Anglicia swing my 
hammock at 5:30 last night. Tied the 
canine wonder for bait. Three tigres 
prowled about—the first near 9 o'clock, 
the second about midnight, and the last 
early this morning. No sight of a tigre. 
The dog exhibited no signs of uneasi- 
ness at any time. A profound conscious- 
ness of his utter worthlessness as food 
or otherwise, and a knowledge that even 
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a hungry tigre must have some self- 
respect, apparently gave him a feeling 
of complete security. I felt that no self- 
respecting tigre would eat him, but 
hoped that Spot’s intense hatred of the 

















EDUARDO ON LEFT; ANGLICIA IN CENTRE; 
CALMANARES ON RIGHT.——Photo taken 
at La Ceiba before departure for 
Moporo, Lake Maracaibo. 





entire canine breed, coupled with a spe- 
cial contempt for this dog, might over- 
come his scruples and induce him to at- 
tack. The peon from whom I obtained 
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him was sure he was virtually priceless. 
He at first demanded $25 for the dog, 
but I finally arranged to pay him 50 
cents for his use and an additional $2.00 
if the tigre killed him. I have directed 
Calmanares to return him to-his owner 
this afternoon.” 

The first six nights out, and likewise 
the 8th to the 12th inclusive, I shall not 
attempt to describe, as with minor vari- 
ations each was practically a duplicate 
of all the others, excepting in the matter 
of location, bait used, and other details. 
On the morning of the 7th day’s hunt I 
sent Anglicia out, as was my custom, to 
look for fresh signs and to report on 
any desirable locations he might discover 
for the night’s watching, while I put in 
an hour or so hunting game for the table, 
before turning in for my day’s sleep. 
Anglicia awoke me about 3:30 in the 
afternoon and reported that he had found 
an ideal place, as it proved to be. After 
a meal of venison steak, plantains and 
coffee, we gathered up the necessary 
trappings and started for the new loca- 
tion, which turned out to be some 2% 
miles west of camp. The position chosen 
could not have been improved. Differ- 
ently from the rule, the trail here ran 
along in a straight line for perhaps 100 
yards. About midway of this straight 
line of trail (which was hedged in by 
dense vegetation on either side) it opened 
out into a semi-circular space of perhaps 
30 ft. in the centre. From the point at 
which the trail began to widen to the 
point at which it resumed its normal nar- 
row width, was perhaps 20 yards, the 
enclosed space being practically free of 
shrubs or other obstructions to interfere 
with shooting. On the right of the semi- 
circle and about midway was a great 
gnarled trunk of a tree with two out- 
stretched limbs that could not have been 
improved upon for the purpose of swing- 
ing a hunting hammock had they been 
made to order. Up in this great crotch 
I had Anglicia hang my hammock and 
then lash a pole for a foot rest at the 
proper angle below. When in the ham- 
mock my seat was about 6 ft. from the 
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ground. The position gave me a splen- 
did view of the approaches from either 
side and at the same time made it im- 
possible for anything to see me until 
within very short range. What wind 
there happened to be was coming from 
in front of me—an ideal condition, as a 
tigre always travels along broken trails, 
and, whether he approached from right 
or left, he could not scent me until he 
was practically upon me. The jungle 
growth immediately behind me was a 
particularly dense network of interwoven 
shrubs, vines and lianas. My pig was 
tied securely to a stake driven in the 
ground, about 15 feet away and directly 
in front of me. 

Having arranged all details, being 
particular to have Anglicia pile a lot of 
grass in my hammock to prevent the 
mosquitos’ attack from beneath, I sent 
him back to camp with directions to be 
on hand at daylight. In the meantime 
exceptionally dark, heavy clouds were 
beginning to float across the heavens— 
giving promise of a black and forbidding 
night. Even this was auspicious, not 
only because it is the favorite brand of 
weather for old Spots, but because, dur- 
ing downpours of rain, there is some re- 
lief from the incessant attacks of the 
mosquitos. The American tigre seems 
to be the one member of the cat family 
which delights most in water, whether 
in the form of rain or otherwise. He 
takes to water like a child takes to candy 
and only an animal of strictly aquatic 
habits can beat him as a swimmer. As 
darkness began to close in, a jungle fowl 
commenced to cluck across on my 
right—a sure sign that night was at 
hand. An occasional Swish! swish! swish! 
through the leaves and grass told of the 
activities of some of the smaller animals. 
Two zoros or foxes came trotting by, 
with never a suspicion of my presence— 
bound doubtless to some expected feast 
of fowl or reptile or perhaps hoping to 
be on hand to secure the leavings of a 
jungle tragedy enacted by leon or tigre. 
The threatened rain now began to make 
good its earlier promise, and, together 
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with the deep toned rumblings of thun- 
der and incessant flashes of Tropical 
lightning, made me the unwilling spec- 
tator of a drama as magnificent in its 
grandeur as it was discomforting in its 
effects. After perhaps an hour of this, 
the rain suddenly stopped and I realized 
the time for important business might ar- 
rive at any moment. Glancing at my 
watch during a flash of lightning, I ob- 
served that it was a few minutes before 
8 o'clock. I had already heard the deep 
cough-like roar of several tigres in differ- 
ent directions, but as this was as common 
as the coming of night at the close of 
day it excited no particular interest. I 
had scarcely replaced my watch when 
my pig began to show signs of uneasi- 
ness—giving voice to restless grunts. 
* He was now merely a dark blur on the 
trail below, but his uneasy grunts indi- 
cated clearly his position, even if I could 
not have distinguished his outline. The 
fact is that, in hunting tigres with a tied 
bait, particularly in the dark of the moon, 
one has at best only a squeal at which to 
shoot. Moreover, the hunter must shoot 
on the very second the pig squeals—for 
a tigre attacks, kills and carries off his 
prey with such incredible swiftness that 
a single second lost in firing will in- 
variably result in the tigre’s escape. A 
tigre will never attack a steer, horse or 
other large animal when tied as a bait. 
In killing these animals, he springs on 
the back, and, placing one paw under 
the animal’s jaw and the other on the 
back of the neck, jerks the head around 
and up in such a manner as to break its 
neck. Where he kills a large animal he 
makes his meal at the spot, and—like his 
East Indian cousin, old Stripes—will 
then take a drink of water and lay up 
for a sleep in a nearby thicket. The 
following day from 4 o’clock on he will 
almost invariably return for another 
meal. The natives kill many tigres by 
poisoning the meat of kills when they 
are. discovered in time. A tigre skin 
shown me by an Indian in Falcon, which 
had been taken in this way, measured 
over 11 ft. from tip to tip. 
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Since the cessation of the rain the 
mosquitos in countless thousands had be- 
gun their ceaseless efforts to get at me, 
the little zancudos with unfailing suc- 
cess. While my heavy head net was a 
protection against the large black ones 
and the stripe-legged yellow fever mos- 
quitos, it did not prevent their lighting 
on my net in such numbers as at times 
to absolutely obscure my vision, until 
I would brush them away with my 
gloved hand. However, the net had no 
effect on the little zancudos. These little 
pests cared nothing for my face ap- 
parently, but they would crawl into my 
gauntlets at the elbows and travel down 
until they reached my hands. Then they 
would leisurely make their way upward 
towards my shoulders, taking a nip out 
of my flesh here and there at pleasure. 
I had previously tried out a good many 
expedients to circumvent these indus- 
trious little chaps, but anything I did 
seemed to meet their cheerful and spon- 
taneous approval, or at least nothing I 
could devise lessened their constant 
activities. 

A quick movement and an unusually 
nervous grunt by my pig was imme- 
diately followed by a Put! put! put! from 
down the trail on my left. It was the 
tigre’s footfalls, coming on a slow trot. 
I had heard that sound many times be- 
fore, but the first time I ever heard it I 
needed not to be told what it was. Like 
the rattle of a rattlesnake, every man 
recognizes it the first time it is heard. 
My gun was instantly at my shoulder, 
fingers on the triggers, and two heavy 
loads of buckshot were waiting to go 
tearing at the squeal the very instant 
the pig gave utterance. While it was 
improbable that I should miss. the tigre, 
and unlikely that he could cause trouble 
after the shot, as a precaution my Colt’s 
.45 Automatic was cocked and lying in 
my lap to meet possible emergencies. 
When wounded the tigre invariably 
makes every effort in his power to reach 
his adversary. By far the most viciously 
savage of all the cat family, and for his 
inches without question the most pow- 
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erful animal in the world, the tigre in- 
vites the hunter who seeks his beauti- 
fully spotted pelt to come prepared for 
all contingencies. 

A sudden momentary stop, a low 
coughing growl, and then quickened 
footfalls made me hold my breath and 
for the time even forget the bitings of 
the merciless zancudos on my arms. A 
moment later I heard the tigre in the 
jungle in front of me. Evidently he had 
discovered me and had decided to in- 
vestigate before attacking the pig. But 
just a moment later and down the trail, 
this time from the right, he came like 
lightning. Now was the time! But no. 
Slowing down and off into the jungle 






again. Weaving in and out—first on 
this side, then on that. Now here, now 
there. In my rear, on either side, in 


front of me—his ceaseless weaving in 
and out continued. Now and again a 
momentary period of death-like stillness, 
and then again the monotonous Put! put! 
put! put! put! put! The pig, scared stiff, 
had ceased his grunts of terror and stood 
transfixed, as still and moveless as a 
rock. Even the untiring jungle fowls, 
scenting a tragedy such as marks the 
journeyings of the tigre, had quit their 
monotonous clucking. Every now and 
then a deep, insistent growl would come 
from the tireless traveler, in tones per- 
haps designed to terrify or perchance to 
screw up his courage to a point where 
desire would no longer be held in sub- 
jection to discretion. The tigre had just 
made one of his numerous lightning- 
like rushes, lost his nerve again, and I 
had momentarily lost his location, when 
the most frightful scream it has ever 
been my fortune to hear burst forth 
surely not twenty feet in my rear. It 
was so startling that involuntarily I al- 
most lost my balance. My first question 
was, What on earth can that be? I had 
heard the tigre’s roar so many times in 
all its variations that I could not credit 
him with this hellish shriek. I am 
familiar with the scream of the puma, 
but it had no resemblance to that. The 
tapir’s cry is peculiar to itself and never 
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varied, and there were no other animals 
in the district of sufficient size to pro- 
duce so great a volume of sound. Be- 
sides, no other animal would dare ap- 
proach so close to where the spotted lord 
of the jungle was stalking his prey. 
While the awful yell or scream or shriek 
cannot be accurately described, those who 
have heard the scream of an enraged 
stallion can more nearly grasp an idea 
of this heart-chilling shriek that had just 
sprung unexpectedly out of the jungle 
solitudes at my very back. To conceive 
its intensity, the stallion’s. scream imag- 
ined must be multiplied in tone and be 
infinitely more sustained. The quality 
of the tone would be even more impos- 
sible of description; but its significance 
was of such deadly import that, even in 
that hot, sweltering temperature, I could - 
feel a cold moisture oozing from my 
pores. The inexpressible ferocity and 
insistent bloodthirsty longing in that 
tone would have sent a cold shudder 
down the spine of an Egyptian mummy. 
I noticed that even the mosquitos had 
discontinued for the moment their mo- 
notonous chorus. Presently I could feel 
the re-action surging through my veins. 
I felt that I must do something. With 
the greatest difficulty I restrained an im- 
pulse to let out the pent-up excitement 
in my breast by a wild screaming laugh 
in which there could have been no mirth. 
The silence now seemed to be absolutely 
the silence of the infinite spaces where 
sound cannot be. For a moment I was 
tempted to jump from my seat. 

The almost palpable stillness was pres- 
ently broken by a savage growl, appar- 
ently from about the point whence the 
great cry came. It was a distinct relief. 
A noise of weaving through the tangled 
vines and then Put! put! put! put! put! 
again, from down the trail on my left. 
Raising my eyes for a moment from the 
direction of my pig, a brilliant flash of 
lightning disclosed old Spots crouching 
perhaps thirty feet to my left, in_ the 
edge of the trail. Our eyes met and in 
his yellowish-red and green orbs there 
gleamed a picture of such malicious fury 
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that I then knew instinctively and defi- 
nitely from what savage heart, and why, 
that fearful cry had come. It all hap- 
pened in the time consumed by a light- 
ning flash. We had seen each other. I 
had even noticed the lashing of his long 
tail against his spotted sides. We both 
knew that each felt the death of the other 
would be life’s choicest consummation 
at that moment. We had each taken the 
other’s measure, and I at Jeast had re- 
ceived an impression that will go with 
me to my grave. And now the tigre was 
off the trail and into the jungle again, 
before the lightning’s flash had dimmed. 

Again his Put! put! put! put! put! put! 
became the order of proceedings. Each 
moment I expected him to attack. Some- 
how I felt that, this time, Fortune would 
surely favor me. For seven nights now 
continuously I had sat out in this deso- 
late jungle, inviting deadly fevers, 
breathing the foul air and filling my sys- 
tem with the rank miasma bred by de- 
caying vegetation, so sore and raw that 
every movement was a discomfort, and, 
on top of this, literally suffering the tor- 
ments of the damned from the burning, 
blistering bites of the merciless zancudos. 
And yet I had actually seen a tigre but 
once—much less had a shot. If the 
tigre had but remained crouched for a 
second more beside the trail, I could 
have fired, as my gun was at my shoulder 
and its movement by only a few degrees 
would have brought it into proper align- 
ment; but he was gone so quickly that 
an electric bolt from heaven could not 
have caught him, much less the slow and 
creeping gait of human agen-y. The 
jungle wilderness into which I had ven- 
tured was literally infested with the spot- 
ted devils. No domestic animal would 
have lived an hour, if left unguarded in 
these unbroken fastnesses. From eve- 
ning’s twilight until morning’s dawn 
these noisy brutes travel back and forth 
and up and down the lands adjacent to 
the great inland lake—eternally bellow- 
ing forth the bloodthirsty yearnings of 
their cruel, savage hearts in roars that 
carry far across its poisoned waters. 





Where there were so many I could 
surely get one. All the long nights 
through I had sat and waited their 
pleasure, and now I felt the pleasure 
was to be mine. I knew that I deserved 
to win. I surely was the first American 
hunter ever to invade the very heart 
of the tigre’s jungle home in search of 
him: For this he owed me some con- 
sideration. I suppose I was the only 
human being ever to remain so long 
continuously on such a job. 

Now again the tigre would charge 
like a hurricane—only to lose his nerve 
at the fatal moment and resume his 
ceaseless weaving in and out. Suddenly 
and without previous warning I came to 
realize that I was completely exhausted 
mentally and physically. I could not 
understand it. Surely the fever must 
have me. The place I was in was a 
veritable pest hole of yellow fever and 
malaria. Captain Johansson of the 
steamer Merida had particularly warned 
me against this very district, as I now 
recalled. I began to fear that I might 
fall from my hammock. I was not sleepy, 
it seemed, but simply dopy. I wondered 
how long I had been in the hammock 
since the tigre came, and concluded it 
must have been an hour or perhaps two. 
Not only was my mind beginning to be 
beclouded, but this was coupled with a 
feeling of physical exhaustion, intense 
beyond expression. At this moment I 
noticed two small points of light, slightly 
moving up and down, at about the place 
where I had caught sight of the tigre. 
I was only a third convinced it was thie 
gleaming of the tigre’s eyes, but, realiz- 
ing that I must end the strain in some 
way, I said to myself: “You spotted 
devil! I don’t think it’s you, but I'll 
take a shot just for luck,” and with that 
I fired. The recoil of the gun and the 
terrific reverberation from the heavy 
charge seemed to rather bring me to my 
normal condition again. As I heard 
no sound of any character, I decided 
the shot had been a piece of senseless 
folly, as it would doubtless scare the 
tigre away, and I would most likely have 
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to wait an hour or two before another 
one would come. .Almost immediately, 
however, the feeling of exhaustion be- 
gan to re-assert itself, and, being sure it 
was the fever, I decided to quit for the 
night, go to camp and fill up on whisky 
and quinine and try to get myself in 
condition for the following  night’s 
watching. I was satisfied it could not be 
later than 10 o'clock, so I could easily 
be back in camp by 11. Lighting a small 
acetylene lamp, I climbed down from 
the hammock and untied my poor pig. 
He was apparently more exhausted, if 
possible, than I. I had to prod the pig 
along to make him move at all, and at 
that he would go only a few feet away 
from me. Stopping to examine the spot 
at which I had fired, it was apparent that 
I had not shot at the tigre, as no tracks 
were visible here, while they were dis- 
tinct and abundant at other points about 
me. Evidently two fire-flies had by acci- 
dent lit close together on a shrub and it 
was at them I had fired.” They were 
certainly now in Kingdom Come, for 
the vegetation was riddled to shreds 
where the heavy chilled shot had struck. 
Chancing to glance at my watch, I was 
dumbfounded to see that it was 3:25! 
It would be daylight in considerably less 
than an hour. I had been in that ham- 
mock, wrought up to the highest tension 
without once taking my gun from my 
shoulder, for more than seven mortal 
hours. No wonder I was tired. Anglicia 
and Calmanares were doubtless on the 
way by this time and would soon arrive. 
Tying the pig for a security that was 
probably not required, I climbed into 
the hammock again and lit my pipe. I 
had to lift my head net in order to 
smoke, but I think I would have ac- 
cepted a dose of yellow fever at that 
moment rather than give up that pipe. 
It was useless to attempt to sleep, as 
the zancudos were still on the job and 
would continue operations until day- 
break. I was pretty certain I would not 
hear of Spots again. He was no doubt 
far away ere this—firmly convinced that 
capybara, crocodile or even crawling 


reptiles were far preferable as a diet to 
a being who sits in a tree, makes a noise 
like the distant thunders he often hears 
but never sees and who spits red light- 
ning such as he had never before either 
seen or heard. If Spots is celebrated for 
one trait more than another, it is his 
discretion, and, in the category of his - 
rules of practice, the first one is never 
to make the same mistake twice. Just 
about dawn Anglicia and Calmanares ap- 
peared and were soon much exercised 
over the story they could decipher on the 
ground more clearly than they could have 
read it from a book. The surrounding 
soil was literally covered with the tracks 
of the tigre, which, from the size of the 
pug marks, must have been an extra- 
ordinarily large male. In fact, these 
tracks were much the largest I ever saw, 
excepting on one later occasion in the 
State of Falcon, when I came across 
some pug marks that, according to a 
companion, were “not made by a regular 
tigre but by a monster.” Directly to my 
right was a low, swampy bit of ground, 
over which the water had flowed so 
much as to leave it comparatively free of 
vegetation. The soil here was just of 
the right consistency to leave a perfect 
imprint of his tracks. We estimated that 
he had crossed this point more than a 
hundred times. 

All of this was but the repetition of 
previous experiences. The real sensa- 
tion came a moment later when Calma- 
nares, trembling with excitement, rushed 
out of the thicket in the rear, into which 
he had laboriously worked his way. 
Here, not more than twelve feet back of 
my hammock, I realized that the tigre 
had been interested not in my pig but in 
me alone. A dozen long deep gashes 
in the soil had been cut by his anxious 
claws. The story was a simple one—as 
plainly told as if the tigre had possessed 
the power of speech and were there, in- 
forming us of his deadly purpose. Why 
he failed to spring upon me was the 
only chapter of the story left untold; 
his intentions were clearly written in the 
soil: There he left the marks he always 
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leaves before a spring. What saved me 
from an attack was most probably the 
fact that the vegetation immediately be- 
hind my hammock was so thickly inter- 
woven that the tigre could not have 
reached me without first disclosing his 
purpose. My incessant movements, 
caused by the biting of the zancudos, and 
the fact that I was probably the first 
white man he had ever seen, were also 
possible factors in restraining his im- 
pulse to add me to the long list of victims 
that fall as prey in the never ending 
tragedy of the jungles. Anglicia (who 
seemed to feel a personal responsibility 
for my safety) was as nearly pale as an 
Indian ever gets. He continually 
thanked his own particular saint that I 
was still alive and did not omit to pour 
forth his choicest maledictions on the 
tigre and all the members of the tigre 
race since time-began. He told me that, 
while the tigre is the deadly enemy of 
every living thing that walks or crawls 
or flies or swims, he hates man most of 
all, because he fights not fair—with fang 
and claw alone—but resorts to dastard 
deadly tricks. The poetic harmony of 
the idea is spoiled by the fact that should 
‘Spots ever make a frontal attack or 
otherwise fight fair himself, he would 
violate every tradition of his race. My 
feelings were a bit ruffled by this discov- 
ery that the tigre had spent the night 
hunting me, while I had sat out the long 
vigil, obsessed with the conviction that 
I was hunting him. It was nearly 6 
o'clock when we turned towards camp. 
Arriving there, a peon from the lake 
front was waiting to inform me that dur- 
ing the night a tigre had invaded the 
village, had crossed the footpath over 
the water leading to the shack, had torn 
down the matting guarding the entrance, 
and, going in, had killed and carried 
away the owner’s dog, amid the screams 
of the peon and his terror stricken fam- 
ily. Getting into the dugout, I had 
Anglicia pole me down to the scene of 
the killing. Even the details of the 
event were clearly apparent. A great 
pool of blood in the far corner of the 
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shack told how the terror stricken dog 
had retreated to the extreme limit. Here 
a swift fatal blow had been dealt, a 
savage growl of triumph, and a spotted 
flash had shot towards the jungle. I 
followed the blood trail down the shore 
of the lake for perhaps 300 yards, where 
it disappeared in the adjacent wilder- 
ness. It was out of the question to follow 
it further. That evening I returned to 
the same station at which I had watched 
the night before, but was careful to have 
Anglicia hang my hammock several feet 
higher from the ground than on any 
previous occasion. Two tigres came dur- 
ing the night but soon disappeared, with- 
out any unusual demonstration or inci- 
dent of special interest. 

Thursday morning, just after I had 
retired, Gen. Madrano came into camp 
and informed me that his wife and 
himself had arranged a musicale in 
my honor for the following Sunday 
evening at La Ceiba and that he had 
come from the Sefiora with imperative 
directions for me to be on hand. All the 
notables of the State were to be pres- 
ent, a distinguished musician from 
Caracas had been engaged for the oc- 
casion, and on the whole it was evident 
that the Madranos had gone to such pains 
to make the event a success that it was 
destined to be, as it really proved to be, 
the most notable social function up to 
that time in the history of the town. I 
directed dinner to be served at 11 o’clock 
and had the satisfaction of being able to 
place before my guest the following 
foods: Venison, peccary, tapir, capy- 
bara and squirrel in the line of meats, 
and of fowls, curassow, pato and 
pardeus bolo. The latter is an exact 
duplicate of our common Bob White in 
appearance but at least four times his 
size. At this meal I opened my last 
bottle of Hunter Rye, and was gratified 
to observe that the General voted his 
entire approval. . 

Friday night was the last I spent in 
the jungle. For twelve nights consecu- 


tively I had sat up, watching for tigre 
Every night one or 


over a tied bait. 
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more tigres had appeared on the scene, 
but I had never gotten a shot nor had one 
attacked my bait. What could it mean? 
I was following the usua] custom in 
hunting him; I had authentic informa- 
tion that natives frequently killed them 
in this way ; I overlooked no opportunity 
and forbore no hardship in my efforts. 
Clearly the tigre, in this district at least, 
would not attack a tied bait watched 
by a white man. Moreover, I was be- 
coming alarmed about my health. I had 
lost probably 20 pounds or more in 
weight since coming to this camp and 


four miles north, towards the San Mateo 
District, where tigres are so numerous 
that their nightly roaring may-.be said to 
constitute almost a tigre chorus. While 
tigres, when hunting, are especially noisy 
brutes under all conditions, the racket 
they make in this district would be 
almost incredible to one not familiar 
with it. On the way to this velada or 
watching place, I turned a sharp angle 
in the trail and noticed an immense buck 
browsing about 50 yards in front. If 
the shot had been made to order it could 
not have been easier. As I wanted some 














A RESIDENCE IN THE INTERIOR OF VENEZUELA.——Photo taken on Mr. Creswell’s 


Expedition into the State of Falcon. 





besides was literally a mass of bites and 
scars and sores. Contrary to my usual 
disposition, I had grown irritable and 
nasty to those about me. I remember, 
with amusement now, that I seriously 
pondered on the probability of Eduardo’s 
being a hoodoo, and considered the ad- 
visability of sending for a sloop to take 
him back to Maracaibo. Besides, my 
shooting had become erratic to a re- 
markable degree. On Thursday after- 
noon, the day of Gen. Madrano’s visit, 
I had decided to sit up at a point about 


meat to give the natives at the lake, I 
was anxious to get that deer and took an 
especially careful shot, as I thought. I 
scored a clean miss. A moment or so 
later one of the great Tropical vultures 
came sailing overhead—perhaps 100 ft. 
in the air. In a spirit of vexation I 
threw my rifle to my shoulder and sent 
a bullet through him so cleanly that he 
never knew what happened, and, in the 
very act of lowering my gun, I noticed 
a small fox scampering off down the 
trail at least 100 yards away. A quick 
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shot drilled this fellow through and 
through — instantaneously sending his 
spirit to dwell with those of his thieving 
ancestors. I berated Calmanares so un- 
mercifully because I had missed ‘ that 
deer, that, in order to square my con- 
science, I apologized to him and made 
him a present of a dollar before I sent 
him back to camp. 

Of all the discomforts, I think nothing 
affected my spirits so disastrously as 
the absence of water. I had to boil every 
drop I used and as it would not grow 
cooler than the normal temperature, 
which was terrifically high, I had not had 
a decent drink for weeks. As I had no 
facilities for boiling water in sufficient 
quantities for bathing, I simply had to 
go practically unwashed. The natives 
who used the water were nearly all af- 
flicted with a peculiar skin disease that 
manifested itself by alternate patches 
of greyish white on their black bodies. 
These patches varied from the size of a 
silver dime up to great disfigurations as 
much as three or four inches in diameter. 
Men, women and children were affected. 
At first I had supposed it was leprosy, 
but was informed this opinion was in- 
correct. 

Saturday at 3 o’clock we had broken 
camp; everything was stowed away in 
the dugouts, and we were poling down 
the cafion toward the lake and La 
Ceiba. Shortly before leaving camp 
Eduardo informed me that a native at 
the lake, who had rather forced a few 
insignificant attentions upon me, had de- 
manded $11 for his services and had 
asked Eduardo to collect the money. It 
was plainly a hold-up but as I had ac- 
cepted some of his attentions I decided 
it best to pay, so I gave Eduardo the 
money with directions to take it to him. 
Later on I engaged a native at La Ceiba 
to perform some slight service for me, 
making a distinct agreement to pay him 
six Bolivares ($1.20) for the work—a 
price considerably in excess of standard 
wages.. When I came to pay him, he 
demanded six pesos ($4.80). This 
gentleman was named Cesar—a name 
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orthographically, I observed, slightly 
different from that of the late distin- 
guished Caius Julius. I told him plainly 
that I was ready and willing to render 
unto him that which was his due but 
no more. However, I finally compro- 
mised and paid him $2.40. Shortly 
afterwards I observed Eduardo sneak 
off and soon saw him engaged in a vio- 
lent altercation with Cesar. I sent 
Anglicia to bring them into camp; 
whereupon it developed that Eduardo 
had prompted the attempted over- 
charge, on the understanding that 
Cesar was to divide with him the pro- 
ceeds of the extortion. As I had paid 
only $2.40, Cesar had refused to divvy 
and consequently virtuous Eduardo was 
righteously indignant. While he was 
still angry, Cesar further informed me 
that the $11 for which I had been 
trimmed at Moporo was at Eduardo’s 
suggestion, but that the native had re- 
ceived only $2.00 of the money—Eduardo 
pocketing $9.00. Venezuela customs 
and laws are peculiar in every way; so 
with difficulty I restrained my impulse 
to trim Eduardo then and there. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Sefior Alberto came 
to me to express regrets that he could 
not supply certain supplies I was sup- 
posed to want. Upon informing him 
that I knew nothing of the matter, he 
stated that Eduardo had come to him 
and ordered about $75 worth of supplies, 
to be delivered in the morning, and in 
addition had borrowed $6.00 in cash, 
stating that I needed the change in my 
business. Sefior Alberto admitted that 
he was surprised by the latter request, 
not only because the amount was so 
small as to have been of no practical 
use under the circumstances but for the 
additional reason that he knew person- 
ally I had a considerable sum in gold and 
silver in the Custom House safe and he 
could not comprehend why I should need 
to borrow. I, of course, repudiated the 
whole thing, paid Sefior Alberto the 
$6.00, and at once went looking for 
Eduardo. When I found that worthy I 
informed him that if he dared to even 
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leave my sight again there would not 
be doctors enough in Venezuela to patch 
him up. Eduardo knew that I meant it 
and I was satisfied he would not leave 
camp again except in my presence but 
I was especially certain that he would 
never skin me out of another cent— 
but I was to learn later that I had rea- 
soned without due regard to Eduardo’s 
abilities as a crook. I had caused it to 
be known that I wished to charter a 
sloop or vessel of some kind to take 
me to Maracaibo. An Indian named 
Captain Benito, who owned a banana 
boat, came to me and offered to take 
the job for $8.00. This seemed reason- 
able and I accepted the terms, it being 
understood that we should sail at 4 
o'clock the second morning following. 
The outfit (including Eduardo) was 
bundled into the boat and Maracaibo 
reached without incident, excepting that 
I detected Eduardo attempting to con- 
ceal some of my effects in the boat, with 
the idea doubtless of returning for them 
after I landed. A threat to throw him 
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overboard if he offended again seemed 
to have the desired effect. I paid Benito, 
had my things taken to the hotel, and was 
soon busying myself with preparations 
for the next part of my hunt. A day or 
so later I was somewhat surprised to 
have Captain Benito announced as wish- 
ing to see me. I told the clerk to show 
him in and asked his business. He stated 
that he wished me to refund the $3.00 he 
had paid Eduardo. Eduardo had 
prompted him at La Ceiba to approach 
me for the transportation job and charge 
me $8.00—that being $3.00 above his 
regular price for the service rendered. 
In exchange for the information con- 
veyed, Benito was to turn over the $3.00 
excess to Eduardo. He had, he said, 
faithfully carried out his part of the 
conspiracy, and now desired me to kindly 
come across with the $3.00, of which he 
had been a party to gouging me. I ad- 
vised him to go and see Eduardo and 
tried to dismiss the incident from my 
mind with the dismal expression: “ Oh, 
Santa Maria! What’s the use?” 


WHEN PECK WAS PECKED. 


By ALFRED WILL KLIEFOTH. 


EO. W. PECK, the well-known 

humorist and author of Peck’s 

Bad Boy, Peck’s Sunshine, and 
various other compendiums of fun, is 
also known as the man upon whom it is 
extremely difficult to play a joke. He 
has held this distinction for a great num- 
ber of years,.but it was finally lost when 
a woman pl. a joke upon him. In 
addition to®fhe distinction of being a 
humorist, Peck holds the honor of being 
an ex-Governor of Wisconsin and an 
extremely good hunter. One of his 
favorite hunting resorts is the Horicon 
Shooting Club, situated on the famous 
Horicon Marsh in South Central Wis- 
consin. The Governor was a frequent 
hunter on this marsh and has carried 
many ducks to Milwaukee. as a result 
of his trips. However, things have 
slightly changed during the last ten 
years. The ducks do not seem to be as 


numerous as in 1887 (when, on the 29th 
day of September, the Governor shot 68 
mallards and teals) or else his aim is not 
so effective as formerly. But as it is, he 
still. enjoys coming out to the club every 
fall, especially on the First, when he 
meets all the boys and delights in hearing 
the hunting stories, some of which have 
been retold for 25 years. At the time of 
which I write the Governor had acquired 
the habit of visiting the club every week 
during the hunting season, whether the 
hunting was good or poor. In case it 
is very poor the men amuse themselves 
telling stories and playing jokes on each 
other. As may be imagined, the Gover- 
nor is always very successful in this par- 
ticular line and therefore his companions’ 
have learned to respect him. 

One day in the fall of 1907 the Gover- 
nor met his doom at practical joking. 
Just the day before this sorrowful event, 
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as the Governor was wont to call it, he 
played a joke on the boys by having the 
club mistress serve them stewed bittern 
instead of duck. Everybody was plan- 
ning to return the joke, but nobody 
knew how. The weather was extremely 
warm and sultry; in fact, it was so hot 
that everybody remained on the club 
grounds, trying to find a cool spot. The 
Governor was peacefully reposing in an 
arm-chair on the veranda of the Club 
House, while the others lay under the 
shade trees. Even old Fred (the guide 
and pusher, who has guided the Gover- 
nor ever since he was a member of the 
club) thought it was too warm to enjoy 
hunting ; so he too took a nap. In fact, 
everybody was resting and doing noth- 
ing, except two young ladies, sisters of 
the writer, who were shooting at targets 
in the rear of the Club House. Soon, 
however, they became tired of shooting 
at a target and so began to shoot at some- 
thing on the wing. They resorted to tin 
cans. This proved to be a lot of fun, 
but, since the cans were too dirty to be 
handled, they were again obliged to look 
for some other game. Luckily they found 
a case of empty bottles (catsup bottles, of 
course!). The girls took turns at shoot- 
ing and at throwing the bottles, and in a 
very short time the “game” was all 
killed except one; there was also but one 
shell remaining, and that contained bird 
shot. It was now Miss Clara’s turn to 
throw and Miss Rita’s to shoot. One, 
two, three! BANG! The bottle was 
hit, but it didn’t break. All at once the 
girls heard somebody jump on the ve- 
randa. Then they heard Mr. Peck’s 
familiar voice shout excitedly: “ ?m— 
I’m shot!” Half scared to death the 
girls ran around to the front of the 
veranda, where they found the Governor 
standing on the porch with his head 
thrown slightly back—one hand covering 
his face and the other clasped on the 
back of his neck. At the same time Bill, 
the old manager of the Club, came run- 
nirig out of the dining room, shouting at 
the top of his voice: “The Gov’ner’s 
shot! Right through his head—in here 
and out here!” (pointing to his nose 
and head, to indicate where the wounds 


were). The other members came hurry- 
ing to see the half killed Peck and 
crowded around him. The Governor, 
in the meantime, did not change his 
position, and only gradually dropped 
his hands to his side. Everybody 
scrutinized him closely, trying to locate 
the large and bloody wounds, but 
nobody was successful. At last the 
Governor thoughtfully rubbed his nose 
and his neck and then exclaimed 
in an astonished manner: “ What a 
baby I am! It doesn’t even bleed!” 
Soon everybody realized the situation. 
The Hon. Geo. W. Peck had been acci- 
dentally hit by two stray No. 9 shot. 
One landed on the tip of his venerable 
nose (leaving an indentation of one- 
thirty-second of an inch) and the other, 
which failed to make the slightest im- 
pression, on the back of his neck. The 
shot were some of those that had glanced 
off the bottle which Miss Rita had failed 
to break. “ At last,” said the Governor, 
“that’s a joke on me. I surely thought 
I was killed. This is the time when 
Peck got pecked.” 

And it certainly was a joke. Even the 
Governor managed to force a smile over 
his pale face, while the rest of the men 
snickered and giggled the whole day. 
In spite of the warm weather and poor 
hunting, everybody was happy now, ex- 
cept the unlucky follower of Nimrod 
who had so unexpectedly brought down 
a new kind of game. The Governor 
consoled her, however, saying: “ You 
certainly show superior judgment and 
sense for shooting rare game. There are 
indeed few people who have the pleasure 
or even displeasure of shooting a Gover- 
nor!” Down to the present day the 
game record of the Horicon Shooting 
Club bears this record: 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1907. 


ROD BMGT occu rw ccvcceu ent three ducks. 
} | SAE RIN ae ave ery oe: eight ducks. 
Rob Langenback .............. six ducks. 
Miss Rita Kliefoth...... one GOVERNOR. 


In case Mr. Peck should happen to 
read this story, I hope he will accept 
it in the same jovial spirit in which he 
desires me to take his stories. 











JANuaky is the month of good resolu- 
tions and incidentally a month for mak- 
ing plans concerning possible trips later 
in the year. This latter consideration is 
sometimes the only resource of the man 
chained to business —the pictures con- 
jured by the imagination being the only 


realization of his plans. Great thing, 
Imagination! We fly on its wings to the 
game fields that have been made familiar 
to us by reading how some other fellow 
traveled through them. We _ secure 
specimens of the game at little risk and 
no expense and there is‘no limit to the 
horizon extending before us in our men- 
tal travels. The fishermen secure the 
biggest fish in waters where none but the 
elect are eligible to cast a line or take 
their finny captives north, south, east or 
west, in all sorts of ways and always 
successful. Else what would be the use 
of an imagination? 
* * * * 

Ir is always interesting to go back at 
New Year’s and look over the field of 
progress, especially in the line of field 
sports, guns, ammunition, etc. There 
has been more progress made in perfect- 
ing rifle ammunition than has been at- 
tempted in changing the rifle itself. The 
tendency to the automatic rifle is stronger 
than ever and it is but a question of 
months before the regulation military 
rifle will be of that type. The automatic 


sporting rifle has already become an ac- 
complished fact and is apparently suc- 
cessful. The double-barrel shotgun has 
reached its zenith in the hammerless 
ejector with single trigger, and the auto- 
matic shotgun has come to stay. The 
trend of popular use of the smaller 
gauges has increased largely in the past 
year, the choice falling for the most part 
upon the 20-gauge. The automatic pistol 
has succeeded the revolver as a military 
arm and as soon as possible the issue of 
the new arm will mark the passing of an 
historic weapon. In this connection 
there is still a wide field for experimental 
work to develope a cartridge suitable for 
the civilian to use in practice, without 
passing through the Bankrupt Court. 
Either that or the manufacture of a .22 
calibre automatic along the lines of the 
military arm. Practice with the auto- 
matic pistol promises to be of great in- 
terest. It will relegate the stationary 
target to the rear or at least confine it to 
the accurate target-sighted revolvers and 
pistols of those who enjoy shooting with 
deliberate aim. So far, the busy inven- 
tor has not bothered with moving tar- 
gets, but the time is not far distant when 
such targets must be available. The in- 
tention of the automatic pistol is to sup- 
ply an arm capable of firing the maxi- 
mum number of shots with the greatest 
possible speed, and, while the range of 
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the .45 jacketed bullet will surpass that 
of the .38 military arm it succeeds, it is 
essentially a weapon for short range 
work, at targets constantly on the move 
with felonious intent. It is not possible 
to supply targets that shoot back; but 
it is possible to simulate advancing, re- 
treating, crossing and disappearing ene- 
mies and regulate the speed of their mo- 
tion to the possible speed of fire. 


* * * * 


THERE has been a notable increase of 
skill in shooting with the rifle and shot- 
gun at stationary and moving targets. 
The percentages of the professional trap- 
shots has been higher the past year than 
usual, and many more amateurs have 
made long runs of consecutive breaks 
than ever before. Reports from the 
game fields show the same altruistic 
belief that the supply of game birds and 
animals has not diminished to any alarm- 
ing extent. Let us hope that this is true; 
but at the same time let us endeavor to 
secure laws preventing the sale of game 
and shortening of the open season; also 
feed the game for the next three months. 


* * * *” 


A FRIEND calls my attention to the 
many instances where game has been 
killed at phenomenal distances—when 
unmeasured, except by the partial eye 
of the killer. Mr. Roosevelt set the ball 
rolling by stating frankly the minimum 
and maximum distances at which he 
killed African game, applying the im- 
partial tape line to his measurements. 
Stewart Edward White followed the 
same trails with the same results and 
those who know Mr. White know that 
he has Mr. Roosevelt beaten as an ex- 
pert shot and is quite capable of killing 
game as far as any one. So much for 
the rifle. The tape line has also afforded 
ample proof of mistakes made in esti- 
mating distances at which the shot pat- 
tern has killed game. All sportsmen 
with experience have made remarkably 
long shots but the average distance for 
the average gun and its ammunition is 


far shorter than has been asserted many 
times by those who should know better. 


* ok * * 


‘INDooR shooting is at its height. The 
U. S. Revolver Ass’n and the National 
Rifle Ass’n are both conducting an In- 
door League contest for State teams. 
No organization of congenial men does 
more to help goodfellowship and bring 
together those who enjoy shooting than 
the Associations devoted to the rifle and 
revolver. The beginner meets the vet- 
eran and both learn something from 
each other. Rivalry exists, yet there are 
few that cannot rejoice at a superfine 
score or sympathize with the disappoint- . 
ment occurring when a poor shot spoils 
what might have been a record. You 
can get all the information required; 
sometimes more. The regular meeting 
night proves a clearing house for the 
cranks to exchange views and try out 
new combinations of sights, powder and 
lead; new bullets and new weapons. 
The man who joins and knows it all soon 
finds his level and the man who joins 
with little knowledge soon absorbs a lot 
more than he thought ever existed. Each 
meeting is a weekly camp-fire, minus the 
open fire and plus the radiator, but there 
is always the same old swapping of ex- 
periences and consideration of what was 
done at one time and what is going to 
be done in the future. 


* * * * 

Wy is it that snow and cold are ac- 
cepted as inevitable when in camp and 
prove such disagreeable contingencies 
when at home, surrounded by every con- 
venience? If a fellow gets frost-bitten 
in camp, he swears cheerfully while 
thawing out the frozen part; but if the 
same fellow has cold toes at home it is 
the darndest weather ever known. 
Funny, isn’t it? If Mary Jane sends 
in weak coffee or if the rolls are a trifle 
heavy or the steak over or under-done, 
what a row there is! Yet not a word 
about the smoky flavor of camp coffee, 
or its strength. The sour dough bread is 
fit for the Gods and the venison steak 
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(also smoky and with not a few ashes 
for seasoning) is eaten without a word 
of condemnation. : 

+ * * . 


THE next sport in season will be jack- 
snipe shooting. Then will come the 
warm days of Spring and the fishing sea- 
son is on. The little taste obtained last 
Summer set the microbes growing fa- 
mously, and even now the outfit is being 
planned for the coming campaign against 
the yellow and white perch. Like the 
gridiron of trolly lines encircling many 
large cities, several lines from Baltimore 
lead direct to several of the tributaries 
of Chesapeake Bay, where there are 
fairly good fishing grounds and where 
boats and bait can be hired and pur- 
chased. One can also hire cane poles 
and ready rigged lines, but one always 
wants an outfit all his own. Obviously 
it means a jointed rod and for such fish- 
ing the cheap Japanese bamboo is good 
enough. The proper size of line is to 
be purchased by the coil (for the boys 
will want a line or two) ; hooks by the 
dozen, on double gut; a_ half-dozen 
spreaders, the same number of different 
colored floats and a half-dozen of several 
weights of lead sinkers. When one has 
two boys to provide for as well as him- 
self the only consolation is the small dis- 
count for quantity. 

* * * * 


Sports AFIELD has always been noted 
for the high-grade character of its ad- 
vertisers, and, while on the subject of 
fish and fishing, it is only fair to call at- 
tention to the ad. of H. H. Kiffe Co., 
527 Broadway, N. Y. City, and to state 
that no one need fear sending an order 
to them. This firm deals fairly and 
squarely with all its customers and fills 
all orders promptly and accurately. It 
also maintains a Bureau of Information 
that replies promptly and fully to all let- 
ters of inquiry. 

* * * * 

Ir you are loading your pistol and 
rifle cartridges in the old way, don’t for- 
get that the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 


Willow St., New Haven, Conn., has 
taken over the one-time famous Ideal 
Company’s patents and is prepared to 
supply the necessary equipment for re- 
loading all kinds of cartridges and will 
make moulds not only for standard bul- 
lets but for any other kind that the 
“crank” may desire. Personally I pre- 
fer to weigh every load of powder on a 
druggist’s scale, but the Marlin loading 
machine is extremely accurate. The 
cutest tool this firm makes is the lubri- 
cating and swaging machine. Any fel- 
low who has greased himself, as well as 
the bullets, in guessing at proportions of 
grease and wax—standing the bullets on 
end in a pan, pouring the melted lubri- 
cant around them and then cutting them 
out—will appreciate this machine and 
never be without it. The manufacturers 
will tell you that cartridges cannot be 
re-loaded ; but there are plenty of good 
shots who will tell you differently and 
the man who does not load his own am- 
munition, especially for the revolver, is 
losing lots of fun and satisfaction. Any 
one can go into a store and buy a box of 
cartridges, take them out to the range 
and win a match, but just think of the 
pleasure that would be added to the sport 
if the ammunition had been loaded at 
home and “brought back the bacon.” 
As a member of the local team entered 
in the U. S. R. A. League matches for 
1911-12, I have had little opportunity to 
experiment with re-loaded ammunition 
for the automatic pistol, but it is reason- 
ably certain that a hardened lead bullet 
can be used in this pistol and its car- 
tridges re-loaded. The main difficulty 
will be to seat the bullet properly and 
get the right crimp, to hold it in place 
while passing through the mechanism. 


* * * * 


Just at present a Smith & Wesson 
10-inch barrel pistol has the right of way 
and all the old love for this exquisitely 
accurate weapon has been revived. In 
years past, when driving about the coun- 
try roads, one of these pistols was a 
constant companion and many a crow, 
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hawk and several of the larger owls met 
their death from it. Once it stopped a 
fine red fox—the 40-grain bullet striking 
just back of one pointed ear and passing 
completely through the skull. Peters’ 
semi-smokeless cartridges of the Long 
Rifle brand are the chosen ammunition 
and do their work faithfully and well 
when the man behind them is in trim. 


* >* * * 


Wir the general introduction of the 
automatic pistol will come an entirely 
different system of practice and more 
and more of those who enjoy shooting 
with deliberate aim will turn to the sin- 
gle-shot, target-sighted pistol or the tar- 
get-sighted revolver. Many will buy an 
automatic pistol because it is the newest 
type of weapon; but it is doubtful if the 
revolver will be pushed very far in the 
background for years to come, even 
though it cannot compete with its suc- 
cessor in rapidity of fire. For military 
purposes the automatic pistol is superior 
to the revolver, but for ordinary uses the 
revolver is by far the safest weapon of 
the two. Both are dangerous enough in 
the hands of the inexperienced, but it 
seems to me that the revolver has the 
best of it even in this respect. 


* * * * 


THOsE interested in the future game 
supply of our country should devote their 
serious attention to the raising of Bob 
White. There are many persons so sit- 
uated as to be able to take up this matter 
and carry it through successfully, and, 
if it be possible ‘to raise game birds upon 
a large scale, the problem of re-stocking 
depleted coverts will have been solved. 
Possibly the State should assume the 
duty of re-stocking its coverts and such 
States as have land grant Colleges might 
very well take charge of the work. If 
Cornell, for instance, would do as excel- 
lent missionary work in raising game 
birds as that school has done in raising 
poultry, it would not be long before game 
farms would spring up all over the coun- 
try, and surely no bird deserves the con- 


sideration of both State and citizen better 
than Bob White. 


* > ok * 


I HAVE referred to the Guinea fowl 
several times in these columns, and at 
the risk of being prosy again call the 
attention of those living in sections of 
the country where this bird would flour- 
ish in a wild state to its adaptability to a 
wild life and to its general excellence, 
not only as a bird for the table but for its 
qualities as a game bird. I have shot 


- half wild Guineas over a dog and can 


certify to their ability to leave the vicin- 
ity without ceremony. Once established 
in proper environment, they would hold 
their own with ordinary protection from 
game laws. 

* * * * 


Freep the birds this month and next. 
It costs but little and every Bob White 
or ruffed grouse brought through the 
winter is an asset for the next shooting 


season. 
* . * * * 


Bro. BARNES may be unable to see his 
rifle sights as clearly as he used to, but 
he is right there with the poetry. His 
Christmas on the Farm, in the December 
issue, was all to the good. 


* * * * 


A TONIC is defined as an agent used to 
restore normal tone. Field sports repre- 
sent the highest type of tonic for the 
lack of tone produced by the exactions 
of modern business and professional life. 
The reason for this is, that one exercises 
with an object in view. The reward for 
the muscular and nervous exertion is 
the game. Yet what has done the work 
is the exercise that has charged the 
whole body with thoroughly oxygenated 
blood, opened every air vesicle of the 
lungs and permitted the brain to forget 
business. When it is impossible to shoot, 
it is still possible to walk, and the camera 
may be used at all times—offering a 
simple but interesting occupation and ob- 
ject to take both men and women afield. 
There are few of us who love walking 
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for no other object than exercise. The 
trolly and automobile have spoiled us for 
the slower means of progression and the 
lack of conveniences to be found at rea- 
sonable distances shortens the radius for 
pedestrians in search of exercise afoot. 
Everywhere there is an effort being made 
to build good roads, and if the old time 
inns could only be revived along these 
completed or projected improvements 
there would be more inducement for 
pedestrian tours. There is no better ex- 
ercise than a long walk in bracing win- 
ter weather, with the mind free from 
care and worry. Sam’. J. Fort, M.D. 


——_ 


THE TRADING OF JACK. 








Col. Weddal, besides pursuing his vo- 
cation of auctioneering, was a lover of 
the old-time fox chase. The bay of a 
foxhound was music to his ears. When- 
ever he ran across a dog of the foxhound 
variety he would immediately show as 
much interest in that particular animal 
as an expert race-horse man might mani- 
fest toward a pacing horse with a record 
of 2:01. 

The usual crowd was sitting in the lit- 
tle store when Col. Weddal walked into 
the place and manifested a willingness 
to enter into the deliberations which were 
occupying the minds of the men around 
the stove. It happened on this occasion 
that they were discussing the ability of 
a dog to find his old home, even after 
being taken many miles from the spot. 

“Yes, boys,” said Col. Weddal, after 
settling himself comfortably for the eve- 
ning, “I had a good example of that 
just a few weeks ago. It happened that 
I was making a trip into the next county 
to see Jim Robinson about conducting 
a sale. The first thing that my eyes lit 
on when I reached the place was a fox- 
hound which came trotting out the gate 
to meet me. Well, boys, it was a case of 
love at first sight with me and that 
hound—anyhow, it was on my part. I 
made up my mind right then and there 
that I would never be satisfied until I 
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had that hound in my barn lot and could 
call him mine. As soon as I could I 
brought up the subject with the owner, 
but he refused to wax enthusiastic over 
the idea of parting with the dog. ‘ Well, 
Jim,’ says I to the owner of the dog, 
“you might as well get ready to part 
with that hound, for the next time I 
come I’m going to take him home with 
me!’ The next week I went back there 
to conduct the sale, and as soon as it was 
over I once more gently brought up the 
subject of the hound. ‘I'll tell you what 
I'll do,’ I says. ‘I’ve got a shepherd dog 
at home that’ll do you more good on 
your farm than that foxhound. I'll put 
him on the train when I get home and 
you can get him at Amity.’ 

“* Give me two dollars and the shep- 
herd and take the hound,’ says he. 

“*Done!’ I cried, and lifted that fox- 
hound into my rig. 

“Next morning I got Jack, the shep- 
herd, put him on the train for Amity 
and went home in high spirits. The 
hound was mine! 

“ Along about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon my wife came out to the barn, 
where I was mending some harness. 

“* John,’ says she, worried like, ‘ have 
you seen anything of Jack?’ 

“And then, noticing that I turned a 
funny color, and seeing that foxhound, 
she realized the truth and burst into a 
flood of grief that was awful to behold! 
‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ she cried, between sti- 
fling sobs. ‘ You’ve traded off old Jack!’ 
—and started for the house. 

“Then the flood-gates of mourning 
flowed around me like a freshet in April. 
Wife cried, the children cried, and even 
Grandma added her tears to the general 
weeping and wailing. I felt like some 
man who had committed a crime that 
had cast its gloom over the whole of 
Creation. I determined to have that 
dog back if I had to walk that night 
over into the next county and drag him 
back by main force! I rushed into the 
house and called up the little exchange 
at Amity. When the. girl finally an- 
swered I was almost frantic. ‘Sarah!’ 
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I yelled at the ’phone girl, ‘get me Jim 
Robinson’s residence, and get him as 
soon as you can!’ 

“* What on earth’s the matter?’ asked 
the girl anxiously. ‘Anybody dead or 
dying?’ 

“* No, No,’ I said, ‘ but almost as bad. 
I’ve traded off our old dog, and it’s up- 
set the whole house, from Grandma 
down! Get me Jim’s right away!’ 

“Jim was soon on the line and he in- 
formed me that Jack had disappeared 
almost as soon as he got him home. I 
hung the receiver weakly up on its hook 
and turned to convey the sad news to 
that weeping host. Then grief broke out 
afresh! Well, boys, for two days that 
house resembled a funeral long drawn 
out. On the third morning when I 
started to the barn, I almost fell over in 
surprise. There, in his accustomed place 
at the doorway of the barn, was old 
Jack, looking as if nothing had happened. 
I gave a whoop of joy that brought out 
the whole house, and then there was a 
regular prodigal son re-union! Jack had 
been on the road for two days, but he 
had finally reached home, and just how 
he did it, I don’t know. But there’s one 
thing sure: dogs do show a surprising 
amount of intelligence at times.” And 


the Colonel nodded his head in a way 

which showed that that one fact at least 

was firmly established in his mind. 
Georce B. STAFF. 


THE RULING PASSION. 








Gilbert was 10 years old; his brother 
Leander, 6. They lived near a creek, 
and one day Leander was missing. Gil- 
bert was sent to all the nearby houses to 
look for him. None of the neighbors 
had seen the boy and Gilbert was then 
told by his mother to go to the creek 
and try there. So he hunted up an eel 
spear and started—taking it for granted 
that the little brother was drowned. 
When he reached the creek, he walked 
along the bank and at each step thrust 
the spear into the creek. A neighbor 
came along and asked the boy what he 
was doing. “Well,” said Gilbert, “little 
Leander is drownded, an’ I’m jabbing 
for him and thought maybe I might get 
an eel or two if I didn’t hit Leander too 
soon.”’ An hour later Leander was found 
snugly asleep in one of the many boats 
along the creek and Gilbert was the 
proud possessor of two small eels. 

Capt. JosepH K. RipeGway. 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


By GEORGE B. STAFF. 


The Old Year wanes. 


The midnight hour draws near. 


Soon shall the bells ring out a joyous peal— 
A greeting to the new, the glad New Year, 
With all its coming hope and joy and weal! 


Now to the Old Year, passing, one farewell. 
Soon shall it be a part of ages past— 

A part of deathless Time, whom none can quell, 
That claims the toll of every life at last. 


And to the year that comes, a welcome here! 
And may it bring a blessing for mankind. 

So that, when it shall be the passing year, 
’Twill leave a wealth of joy and love behind! 
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MY FIRST BEAR. 


By GILBERT RHOADES CHADBOURNE. 


(See Frontispiece—page 8.) 


HAD my quota of deer and so had 
several others of our party. I 
wanted a shot at a bear and so did 

some of my friends. Our guide said he 
could “put us in geod bear country” in 
one day’s travel. Six of us and the 
guide left next morning at daylight for 
Moxie Bog and the splendid game coun- 
try to the northward. We were to rough 
it for a week—come what might in the 
way of game or no game atall. Each 
man, and the boy too, packed his blan- 
kets and grub; the guide carried, in ad- 
dition, our culinary department. At 11 
a.m. we halted for lunch near Heald 
Stream, and I think I enjoyed that ex- 
perience as much as anything in my 
woods life. We had shot a half-dozen 
partridges on our way in, and these, 
fried, together with cold bread and but- 
ter and doughnuts and tea, tasted far 
better than anything I had ever found at 
a banquet. We lolled a while before the 
fire and smoked, but at sharp noon we 
moved on, for in Maine the November 
afternoons are short. That night we 
passed a long series of hardwood ridges 
and the intervening belts of evergreen, 
abounding at this time in signs of deer 
and moose, and had come down into the 


dark swamps that border Moxie Bog. 
We hastily threw up a lean-to and 
dumped in our dunnage. Then every- 
body worked but Father, piling up wood 
for the fire during the coming frosty 
night and preparing supper. 

Oh! that first night on the boughs! 
in our open-front shelter, with a bright 
fire before us and the stars glinting over- 
head. Only he who has “been there” 
can understand our enjoyment of it. I 
might waste many pages in describing 
the sensations of that evening and the 
early morning—of the eight hours be- 
tween I know nothing—but I forbear. 
Were we tired? Well, we had marched 
across the roadless, much-tangled forest 
for twelve miles, carrying those big 
packs. What do you think about it? 

The guide told us of numerous occa- 
sions when he had followed moose or 
bear for days at a stretch and had 
camped a few hours in the middle of the 
night, without fire or shelter, when the 
stars shone more brightly, in a far frostier 
atmosphere, than tonight. He enter- 
tained our wide-eyed boy with descrip- 
tions of hair-raising experiences until his 
voice sounded farther ard yet farther 
away under the dim arches, and then I 
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lost the thread altogether and dreamed 
of pale green bears in a filmy setting of 
pink forest, roasting a white- haired guide 
ovet a slow fire of tin dishes. In the 
morning the guide sat in the same posi- 
tion as when I went to sleep, sucking a 
cob pipe and blinking at a roaring fire 
of dry pine. I splashed my face in the 
icy water of the brook nearby and felt 
the appetite of a yearling steer ina Texas 
alfalfa field. 

In the night, the guide said, a bear had 
come near enough to reconnoitre our 
camp, and as soon as breakfast was over 
I set out with him. The others of the 
party elected to remain where they were 
and await our return. They liked the 
territory and would just enjoy the woods 
for a bit, shooting only game enough to 
supply the camp. The guide said we 
might be back that night and we might 
not be back for three days. It was al- 
ready spitting snow and if good track- 
ing came down and we could start Mr. 
Bruin we should not come back without 
his coat. I didn’t know where we were 
going but we were on our way. And 
such a way as it was! Through tangles 
of brush and root and limb until our 
passage seemed impossible. But the 
veteran persevered and I followed, pant- 
ing and rubbing my smarting hands and 
face, for they were often scratched and 
switched by the zealous defenders of the 
forest’s inmost secrets. The snow came 
faster and faster and the wind began to 
moan dismally in the evergreens. I 
was weary but I gritted my teeth and 
determined not to strike my colors to 
this agéd man of the woods. He kept 
on with undiminished vigor and some- 
times with even accelerated speed. At 
2 p. m. we were leaving a plain track in 
three inches of light snow and were hot 
on the trail of a good-sized bear. We 
had skirted Baker Pond, climbed to the 
heights between that and the Moxie 
Valley and were making back toward 
Baker Brook. We crossed the ice near 
the Joe Hole and began the tedious 
ascent of south Bald Mountain. It was 
dusk before we had crossed the middle 
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mountain and at dark we had followed 
the trail to Bear Brook at the foot of the 
peak. Here we camped for the night in 
the dense stunted black growth of the 
ravine. We ate sparingly, for a long 
chase was before us. The fire felt good 
to my tired limbs and a generous pile 
of spruce boughs added comfort. The 
snow was still coming down softly and 
hissed in our cheery blaze. The good old 
guide cut some big logs and piled them 
on and we rolled up in our blankets and 
piled boughs over us and went to sleep. 

When I awoke I was as warm as toast 
and for a moment could not remember 
where I was. The blanket was pulled 
over my head and not a sound came to 
me. I lifted my head slightly and could 
then hear the deep breathing of my 
guide. I attempted to arise to a sitting 
posture and a sifting of snow filled my 
ear. I felt that it was morning and 
clambered out. We had been buried in 
snow. Where the fire had been was a 
pile of blackened embers. But the good 
servant had outlasted the storm and 
where it had burned was a dry spot of 
rocks and gravel. The stars were rapidly 
dropping out of sight, and the forest, in 
the hazy morning light, was a sight 
worth traveling far to see. Nota breath 
of air had stirred the branches to dis- 
lodge their garments of spotless white. 
Across from us Mosquito Mountain 
gleamed ghostly and hard but with mo- 
mentarily increasing brilliancy. I stood 
and drank itin. Behind us, toward the 
rising sun, was the towering peak of Bald 
Mountain and the first rays of the hay- 
maker could hardly reach us before 
noon. Five miles to the west Moxie 
Mountain was beginning to smile in a 
glint of yellow light and far to the north 
the sharp peak of Indian Pond Mountain 
looked as if cut from a plate in a modern 
geography. The guide shook himself 
free of the boughs and snow and began 
to upbraid himself for oversleeping. 
Hastily he made a fire and boiled some 
tea. For my part I was as easy as Old 
Tilley about his soul, for I supposed we 
had eternally lost the trail of the bear 
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and would start for home at once. But 
I had reckoned without my guide! He 
said he proposed to start that bear again 
before 10 o’clock. He said he’d “bet a 
chaw o’ terbacker” that bear put up for 
the night at Bear’s Den, on North Moun- 
tain. Away he went, with me toiling 
after. We called at the Bear’s Den be- 
fore 4:30 and found no one at home; but 
some one had been there and registered 
and had left early, the guide said. ‘“‘ And 
he’s our boy!”’ he added. We took up 
the trail again with renewed determina- 
tion. Down around North Mountain to 
the northeast it led us and there bore 
sharply southward. “Guess he’s going 
over Bald Mountain Pond way,” said 
the guide; but he was mistaken, for 
Bruin kept near the foot of the mountain 
until he struck the valley between the 
north and middle peaks and then took 
to the uplands again. At one time he 
went in among some big rocks that 
seemed to have wrenched themselves 
from the cliffs above and stood piled on 
edge at the base, and we thought we had 
holed him. But the sly fellow had passed 
some distance under and among these 
ledges, then upward, entirely under a 
giant slab, to a point at least 60 ft. above 
where he entered and had then clam- 
bered out and away through a growth 
of stunted spruce and fir to better foot- 
ing on the mountainside. It was only 
by the guide’s skill that we took up the 
trail. At noon we had reached the bald 
top of the highest peak and lunched in 
a crevasse where the searching north- 
west breeze could not strike us. That 
night we struck Little Austin Pond just 
at dark and left the trail to find the 
abandoned shanty of a hunter who had 
camped there last winter. 

At the first streak of light next morn- 
ing we were off. It was growing cold 
rapidly and by 10 o’clock we found 
where Bruin had made frequent calls at 
stumps and ledges, at hollow logs and 
upturned trees. ‘‘He’s hunting a place 
to hide in,” said the guide. ‘The old 
fellow hasn’t had a chance to seek food 
for three days and it’s beginning to tell 
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on his courage. He knows we’re after 
him and that the cold is after him too, 
and that one or both will get him soon, 
if he doesn’t succeed in losing us. Look 
out for tricks from now on.” 

Very soon we came to a place where 
Bruin had gone out on a bare ledge 
overhanging the side of a “ramdown,” 
with a sheer drop of 30 feet. There the 
trailended. ‘He has grown wings and 
flown and is a Teddy bear now,” I sug- 
gested. ‘Not on your life!” said the 
guide. ‘He’s just a mighty smart old 
bear and this is one of his measly tricks.” 

“He didn’t go over there,” I declared, 
“for there’s no need of it.” 

“Yes, he did go over there, and at the 
bottom you’ll find a place that looks as 
if you had thrown down your dunnage 
bag.” 

The guide was right. The trail led 
sharply three rods to the left and then 
up the precipitous side of the hill, as if 
going back to try the feat again. 

“He’s trying to commit suicide,” I 
said. The guidelaughed. “That rascal 
has been watching us, and within ten rods 
of us too—I’ll bet my rifle,” said he.” 

Sure enough, the trail led us back 
for a half-mile, parallel with the down 
course, and just in the cover of some 
small evergreens; then it bore sharply 
to the right, away from us, and entered 
the swamp toward Big Austin Pond. 
‘‘Here’s where he saw us,” said the 
guide. ‘‘We were here less than an 
hour ago. He’s not far off He’s tired 
and hungry and cross. Be ready to 
puncture him if he comes flying over 
some pile of underbrush, in an attempt 
to stampede us.” Bruin’s calls for satis- 
factory lodgings now became more fren 
zied; for he crawled under every wind- 
fall and peeped into every hole in the 
rocks and into every cleft in the sides 
of the hills. ‘‘We’ve only three hours 
more before dark,”’ said the guide. “ Let’s 
press on a little faster, but when you 
approach a big log or old spruce top be 
ready for business. He may muster up 
courage to show himself and he may 
not.” He had hardly ceased speaking, 
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when he halted with an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘‘ We've reached the end of our 
journey,” he said. I looked about us; 
half expecting to see the bear dead from 
fatigue. I saw, a few feet in front of us, 
a spruce stump ten feet high and sawed 
square across the top. ‘Is he in that 
stump?” I asked. 

“No. Under it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“See that hole?” 

“Yes; but I thought you said we 
were following a good-sized bear. A 
cat could hardly crawl into shat hole! 
What make’s you think he’s in there?” 

“‘The track ends there and that stump 
was once an uprooted tree. Some lum- 
berman has cut it off and it flopped back 
into an upright position. Under it is 
probably a good-sized cavern. Our 
bear’s in there and is listening to us 
right now. We'll camp here tonight.” 

“‘Can’t we smoke him out?” 

“Not by a jugful! He’d poke his 
nose into the soft earth among the roots 
of that tree and defy all Creation to 
smoke him out!” 

I couldn’t believe a bear could squeeze 
himself through a hole little more than 
a foot across. I walked around the 
stump and examined the snow carefully. 
If the maker of those tracks had not 
gone into the hole in the ground, then 
he had certainly flown away. I was in- 
clined to agree with the guide. I sug- 
gested cutting a pole and prodding down 
the hole and about under the tree. “Go 
ahead,” said the guide, “but you can’t 
get a grunt out of that chap.” I tried 
and failed. Not a sound could I get: 
not a touch of anything alive or moving. 
I poked and jabbed into every corner 
under the stump and at last gave it up. 
The guide had supper ready and we ate 
with at least one eye on that hole. Then 
we moved the fire nearer and slept by 
turns throughout the night. We were 
determined that that bear should not 
escape us. 

Next morning, after a brief scouting 
trip, the guide said we were within three 
miles of the camping place of our party. 
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He volunteered to go after them and 
also to get an old axe and spade at an 
abandoned logging camp near where we 
were. I agreed to remain and watch 
that little hole. As the sun came up 
and shone about the roots of the stump 
I sat perfectly quiet, with rifle in hand 
and eye glued to that dark spot in the 
crust of earth andice. Presently I saw 
a small black point the size of a spool 
of thread moving around the edge of the 
hole. At first I was puzzled but finally 
realized that I was looking at the nose 
of a bear who was reconnoitering. He 
had heard the retreating footsteps of my 
guide, while I had remained motionless. 
Noiselessly I brought my rifle to bear 
on the small target. My elbow rested 
on my knee and I peeped through the 
sights. Slowly the target grew before 
me until a pair of eyes appeared, the top 
of the head flattened against the side of 
the hole, in an attempt to view the sur- 
roundings. Then I pulled, and at the 
flash of the rifle the nose went out of 
sight. Not a sound came from the 
cavern. A few minutes later I thought 
I heard a slight gurgling and then I ap- 
proached the hole. I constructed a torch 
of birch bark and poked it into the dark 
recess. It flared up beautifully and there 
lay my first bear—dead, with a bullet in 
the brain. He proved to be of fair size 
—weighing 224 pounds” Yet he had 
passed through an aperture measuring 
only 18 inches at its widest and 15 at its 
narrowest space. 


LASSOING COYOTES. 








Last winter it was my good fortune to 
spend a long vacation on an uncle’s 
ranch in Western Nebraska, where I 
was initiated by my cousins in the sport 
of running coyotes down on horses. I 
had always been under the impression 
that a coyote was about as hard to catch 
as a deer or antelope, that it took a good 
greyhound to catch them on the open 
prairie, and that nothing under heaven 
could catch them in the cafions or among 
the sandhills. But this depends. If a 
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coyote be encountered on the level prai- 
rie and just after it has had a hearty din- 
ner, it is quite possible for a man on a 
good long-winded horse to catch it, 
while in the cafions a good foxhound 
can run one down, though a man on 
horseback probably could not. A hun- 
gry coyote that has not had a square 
meal for a week can run like all pos- 
sessed, and there’s hardly anything walk- 
ing on four legs that can catch it in 
broken or timbered country. But after 
a coyote has starved for a week and then 
finds a cow or yearling dead it doesn’t 
know when to stop eating. It fills its 
stomach so full that it cannot run a long 
time, but will simply give up and lie 
down. This applies where it is being 
chased by a man on horseback. If 
hounds are after it, it runs until they 
catch it. This was proven a number of 
times during my visit. The coyotes 
were quite troublesome—killing lambs 
and young calves, not to mention the 
pigs and poultry. When the ground is 
covered with snow, food is of course 
scarce, and the coyotes starve a good 
part of the time. Perhaps a coyote does 
not get a square meal once a week, so 
most of the time he is as thin as an inch 
plank, and to catch him is a hard propo- 
sition, especially as his eyes and sense 
of smell are so keen you can seldom get 
near enough to see him. But when he 
has gorged himself he is at the mercy 
of a man on a good horse or of a pack 
of hounds of even morderate speed, if 
found on the open prairie a mile or two 
from broken country. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that you can go out any 
day and run downa coyote. You might 
find a coyote a dozen times before you 
found one that had just had a square 
meal, and you might not be able to catch 
one then, as it might get to the sandhills 
and escape. Asa matter of fact, coyotes 
seldom venture on the naked prairie, far 
from timber, in the day time. But be- 
cause you fail several times don’t think 
the thing cannot be done. The experi- 
enced plainsman, when he sees a bunch 
of coyotes, always picks out the plump- 
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est one to chase. He knows that this 
coyote has recently had a square meal 
and that it is the one he has the best 
chance to overtake, and if he has a good 
horse and gets the coyote headed for the 
open prairie he is pretty sure of getting 
it. The fox or wolf hunter may learn a 
valuable lesson just here, which is: 
Never feed your hounds anything within 
8 hours previous to taking them out for 
a hunt. 

While at Uncle’s one of my most in- 
teresting experiences was on a chilly 
December afternoon when a fine pow- 
dery snow slowly sifted down upon the 
brown bunch-grass—just enough to give 
a grey, hazy tone to the air. My two 
cousins and I were riding across-country 
to round up some stray cattle, when we 
saw. a dead yearling in the edge of the 
prairie as we were coming through a 
point of thin brushy timber. Around 
the yearling were eight coyotes, gnaw- 
ing at it. They had not seen us; so we 
stopped and sat upon our horses still as 
death and watched them. We were 
south of them and a stiff wind blew from 
the north, so they could not smell us. 
The timber through which we had ap- 
proached them was a slender tongue 
reaching out into the plains and east and 
west was an open country about two 
miles wide, while to the north it was 
fully 10 miles to broken country. My 
eldest cousin said: “Let’s wait until 
they eat all they want; then we can run 
‘em down and kill a few.” We sat on 
our horses for a half-hour and watched 
them. Then one of my cousins went 
out to the left some 50 yds. and the 
other to my right an equal distance, so 
as to keep the wolves from circling 
around us and getting back to the tim- 
ber in the rear. We wanted to get them 
started north, northeast or northwest, as 
they would have so much further to go 
before reaching cover. When the time 
was up we put our horses to a quick 
gallop and charged out of the timber 
towards the dead yearling. When we 
got out into the open the eight coyotes 
were going across the prairie due north 
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like so many tawny streaks among the 
snowy bunch grass, perhaps 200 yds. 
from us. We put our horses to their 
utmost speed and for a mile it was diffi- 
cult to say whether we gained on the 
wolves or they gained upon us. My 
cousins and I kept about 30 yds. apart, 
and as we were strung out thus it had a 
tendency to keep the coyotes from try- 
ing to turn off to one side and circle 
around to nearer timber. It tended 
rather to send them 
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for the most part kept straight on, as the 
pistol shots did not excite them so much. 
I paid no attention to my cousins, but 
kept my eyes on the coyote I had se- 
lected. I had no gun nor any weapon 
more dangerous than a jack-knife; but 
I had a good lasso. 

The wolves were now widely scattered 
and my cousins had drawn away from 
me to the right and left—each after his 
wolf, digging through the snowy grass 

in a frantic effort to 





straight ahead at 
their best clip. After 
running them overa 
mile we began to 
gain slowly upon 
the hindmost ones. 
Some could run 
faster than others 
and gradually drew 
ahead, and it was 
plain to see that the 
ones furthest in front 
were the smallest 
and leanest, while 
the plump ones 
lagged behind, de- 
spite their heroic ef- 
forts to keep up. By 
the time we had gone 
two miles we were 
within 40 yds. of the 
hindmost coyotes 
and the others were 
strung out ahead, 
tho:e furthest away 
being perhaps 200 
yds. distant. My 
elder cousin (who 
had a six-shooter) 
now began to shoot 
at the hindmost one, which made them 
scatter; so we each selected one certain 
coyote and bent every energy on cap- 
turing it. As I was still running straight 
behind the wolves, with a cousin on each 
side of me, I selected one about the mid- 
dle of the bunch and kept my eye fixed 
upon it all the time. Once the bunch 
began to scatter they went in different 
directions, though those furthest ahead 








A TENDERFOOT’S FIRST BEAR.—Not very 
big, but bear just the same. Shot by Mrs. 
Cody Chapman of Kankakee, Illinois. 


Photo by W. E. COLTON, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 


get away. My wolf 
kept straight on, fol- 
lowing in the wake 
of the fleeter ones. 
As I drew nearer, I 
uncoiled my lasso 
and made ready. 
My wolf was badly 
winded and when he 
gave his headanerv- 
ous jerk sideways, to 
look at me over his 
shoulder, I saw that 
his tongue was out, 
I was riding a small, 
long-bodied mus- 
tang, and, while he 
was not going quite 
so fast now as at the 
beginning of the 
race, heseemednone 
the worse for the 
two-mile run. The 
closer I drew to the 
coyote the more 
frantic were its ef- 
forts and the more 
labored its breath- 
ing. I could heara 
rasping sound as it 
caught its breath, and when it jerked its 
head sideways to look at me it threw 
flecks of foam from its mouth. 

When I got within 30 ft. of it I began 
to circle the lariat over my head and the 
wolf saw the movement. Its breath 
came in short, rasping puffs, it reeled 
from side to side, and while I was on the 
point of letting the lasso fly the coyote 
tumbled all in a heap in the snow— its 
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tongue out of its foam-flecked mouth 
and its eyes bulging from their sockets. 
I jumped off my horse and ran to it. 
By this time I was so excited with the 
chase that I hardly knew what I did. I 
was afraid to try to stab it with my jack- 
knife. I looked for a rock as I ran up 
but there were none in sight. I had 
meant to lasso it and was not expecting 
it to keel over this way, so had not 
figured on how to deal with it; but in 
my excitement, knowing I must do 
something instanter, I leapt upon it and 
stamped its head to a jelly with my iron 
boot heels. It’s a wonder it didn’t bite 
me, but it seemed to have lost all its 
nerve and was utterly exhausted. See- 
ing it was dead, I hastily tied my lasso 
around its neck, jumped on my horse 
and looked around for my cousins. They 
were some 400 yds. away, each coming 
toward me with a wolf at the end of his 
lasso—half dragging, half driving them. 
The animals tugged at the ropes to get 
away, making short runs back and forth 
out alongside of their captors, but they 
were neither so frightened nor so frantic 
as you might imagine. They were too 
much exhausted to be violent. By keep- 
ing the noose tight around the coyotes’ 
necks—an easy matter for a cowboy— 
my cousins got both animals safely 
home. One was a male; the other, a 
female. They were crated up in a heavy 
oak crate, and after I left Nebraska were 
sold for $25 each to the Park Commis- 
sioners of an Eastern city. 
Isaac MortEs. 





THE BLUE HERON AND THE CRAB. 


One day a friend of mine was out after 
bay snipe, with decoys stuck in a mud 
flat. A few hundred yards away were a 
number of blue herons (he called them 
Presiding Elders). The tide was rising 
and this kept forcing the herons to come 
nearer the shore, where Friend Gus was 
lying in his sneak-box. The herons 
were feeding on eels, soft-shell crabs and 
small fish. When less than a hundred 
yards away, Gus saw a heron thrust his 
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long, sharp bill down into the shallow 
water, and for several seconds the head 
seemed to be held below the surface. 
When, by an extra effort, the heron got 
his head above water, there was an im- 
mense hard-shell crab clinging by a claw 
to either side of its head. The heron 
began squawking and dancing around— 
slatting his head first one way, then 
another—but that old crab hung on like 
a bulldog and no amount of shaking 
would make it loosen its grip. The 
heron was getting very tired of the fun 
and now tried new tactics. Dropping 
its head to the water, it stood motionless 
as long as it could keep its head under 
water. Then it suddenly jumped back- 
ward—when the old crab again fooled 
Mr. Heron by suddenly letting go its 
hold. The heron fell over backwards 
and almost disappeared under water; 
then it regained its feet, and, uttering a 
loud squawk, took wing and headed for 
the swamps at the west side of Barnegat 
Bay—passing within a few yards of Gus 
—but he did not shoot. He said he 
heard that heron croak and “cuss” un- 
til it was more than a half-mile away. 
“And say, Joe!” he added, “the rest of 
that flock of herons just stood around 
and poked fun at that poor cuss as long 
as the crab had hold of him. They re- 
minded me of a little incident that I once 
saw at Long Beach. Four fellows were 
going fishing and their boat lay at the 
dock. Their names were Dave, Bill, 
Claude and Jim. Dave said he would 
be first man in the boat and started on 
the run for the dock. As he reached 
the end of it, he jumped for the boat 
and went overboard head-first. There 
was less than four feet of water, but 
Dave didn’t know that, and when he 
came up he grabbed for the piling, and, 
getting both legs and arms around it, 
screamed for help. Bill walked leisurely 
down to the end of the dock and with 
his hands in his pockets stood looking 
down at the screaming Dave. Then he 
very quietly said, ‘Say, Davy! are you 
having much fun?’” 
Capt. JosepH K. Ripeway. 
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THE WHITE DEER. 





This albino doe, mounted by Taxi- 
dermist. Phillips of Glover, after being 
on exhibition for some time at his work- 
shop, has been sent to Game Commis- 
sioner Thomas, who will place it in the 
State House at Montpelier, Vermont. 
This doe was apparently about five 
months old and is a rare specimen. She 
was shot on Miles Mountain. The 
hunter, being too closely followed to 
carry away the body, left it and fled— 
successfully evading the wardens who 
could find no clue 
to his identity. 
The doe is white, 
with the excep- 
tion of the ears 
which are dark, 
and has two rows 
of dark spots 
down the back; 
these are. small 
and about an inch 
apart. It is said 
to be the only 
white deer that 
has been seen in 
the Vermont hills 
for many years. 
Game Warden 
Fisher of Miles 
Pond was work- 
ing with some 
other men on 
Miles Mountain. 
Hearing a shot, A 
they hurried to 
investigate and found the body of the 
doe but no trace of the man who had 
shother. Frightened either at the nature 
of his kill or at the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, he had fied and left no 
trace behind. 

When viewing the beautiful doe (when 
it was again in shape to represent its 
kind, as nearly as a mounted specimen 
can represent the graceful form of a live 
deer), the story, told in verse, of the 
White Deer shot by the settlers who had 
until then lived unmolested by the In- 





VERMONT ALBINO DEER. 
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dians, because of the Red Men’s rever- 
ence for the beautiful creature, came 
vividly to mind. This beautiful poem 
was in the reading books of my boyhood 
and was a favorite selection of mine. 
What wanton hand had deprived this 
graceful, lovely creature of life? and will 
such a calamity befall him as befell the 
hunters of olden time? 
Brattleboro, Vt. HAMILTON PERCIVAL 





H. A. Nortu, 2338 Marshall Boule- 
vard, Chicago, asks if our readers can 
tell him of any localities where there is 
good duck, quail, 
turkey or prairie- 
chicken shooting 
in the territory 
southwest, south 
or southeast of 
Chicago, in IIli- 
} nois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Arkan- 
| sas, Kentucky, 
| Tennessee or 
Mississippi. ‘I 
am anxiousto find 
some shooting 
without going a 
great ways from 
Chicago—that is, 
not sofaras Texas 
or Florida—and 
shall be greatly 
obliged if your 
readers will tell 
of any localities 
they may know 
of. I should be 
glad to have the addresses of anybody 
they may know of who would put me 
up for a week’s shoot and furnish dogs, 
decoys, horse and wagon or whatever 
might be necessary; but, in case they 
can only give me the locality, I can 
probably find the guide by writing to 
the postmaster or the nearest hotel.” 


> 


WE invite a frank expression of our 
readers’ opinions as to what Sports 
AFIELD features interest them the most. 
Write us your views. 
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EDITORIAL. 





DEER HUNTING FATALITIES. 





Now that the deer hunting season is 
over in the States most frequented by 
sportsmen in quest of big game, it would 
be possible to compile statistics of the 
deaths and serious injuries due to inex- 
perience and carelessness on the part of 
the hunters. New York, Maine, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin furnish, as ever, the 
longer lists of casualties; for, of all the 
Northern States within convenient reach 
of the centres of population, these four 
have the larger hunting grounds and 
greater abundance of game. From the 
first day of the season to the last their 
forests swarm with riflemen whose sole 
claim to the title is represented by the 
weapons they bear. Doubtless the ma- 
jority of them have been in the woods 
before, for a week or two each year— 
dependent upona guide for shelter, food, 
daily pilotage to and from the camp, and 
practically every bit of success in the 
elsewise hopeless striving to outwit the 
wary game. They have some small skill 
in marksmanship—What boy has not in 
these days of dollar air guns and three- 
dollar .22-calibre rifles? They are am- 
bitious and impatient; the unaccustomed 
loneliness of their surroundings prompts 
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the impression that they are far, far re- 
mote from others of human kind. Eye 
and ear are alert for the slightest sound 
or movement betokening the proximity 
of game—and the tragedy comes with a 
twitch of the trigger finger. Native pru- 
dence (of which every one has some 
small share), the guide’s reiterated cau- 
tioning, the steadfast resolution to think 
twice before shooting—all are swept 
aside by the snapping of a twig or the 
flitting of a shadowy form among the 
trees. Witness the case of the New 
Jersey hunter, who, in the grey dawn of 
the first morning of the season, killed 
two men and wounded two more with a 
load of buckshot hurtled at a suppositi- 
tious deer. In New Jersey only the 
bucks may be killed, and the slaying of 
a doe is punishable by a heavy fine. 
Here, at least, there was reason for see- 
ing the animal plainly before firing. 
Temporary paralysis of the thought 
centres? We will leave that question 
unanswered. Early in November the 
daily press gave a summary of the sea- 
son’s hunting fatilities. A few less than 
fifty, and the greater number were from 
mistaking other hunters for deer. The 
accidental discharge of weapons careless- 
ly handled helped to swell the grand 
total, and in a number of cases the cul- 
pable one himself paid the penalty of his 
own imprudence. In proportion to the 
number of greenhorns in the woods, the 
number of such accidents was no greater 
than in military camps where firearms 
are issued to raw recruits. It is in the 
class of accidental killings undeserving 
of the qualifying adjective that the mod- 
ern deer hunter may rightfully claim pre- 
eminence. If he brings down a deer, the 
theory of accident is never thought of; 
but in either case the intent and purpose 
remains unchanged. He shoots to kill. 

It has perforce become customary for 
deer hunters to show a touch of bright 
color in their garb; but a scarlet sweater 
or bright red hat does not always show 
well under the shadow of the big trees. 
Moreover, deer are red in the summer, 
when city sportsmen more commonly see 
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them in parks and zoological gardens. 
The wisdom of such precaution cannot 
be questioned, but the sportsman who 
cares for the safety of his skin should go 
still farther in lightening the load of re- 
sponsibility upon the shoulders of his im- 
pulsive brethren. Keep an eye open for 
possible danger. Don’t move and look 
like a deer! Cut out the crouching and 
skulking. Keep on your feet—the all- 
fours position is 


avoidable or avoidable, but they are ac- 
cidents still; and, as regards the casualty 
in hunting (where the only evidence ob- 
tainable is that of the luckless sportsman 
who pulled trigger), a law, to secure 
conviction, must have no regard for hair- 
splitting discriminations. In each and 
every instance the deliberate intent to do 
bodily harm is lacking. But at least the 
privilege of bearing deadly weapons 

should be taken 





deceptive. Don’t 
overlook the lit- 
the common- 
sense precau- 
tions. This fall 
a hunter was shot 
at and fortunate- 
ly missed by a 
companion, 
while carrying a 
dead deer to 
camp on his 
shoulders. Place 
the man in the 
accompanying 
photograph in 
shoulder-high 
brush, and say if 
you could con- 
demn any un- 
seasoned sports- 
man for taking 

a shot at him. 
The shrubbery is 
rustling—an ob- 
ject is indistinct- 
ly seen—then 
the light strikes 
it fairly. That's ° 
a deer! Sure! I 
can see the hair! ~ 
The oddity of the animal's position is 
unnoted, or perhaps is left for the guide 
to explain later on. Deer are queer 
brutes, any way—and this one will be 
found especially queer, if the amateur 
happens to make a centre shot! 

It’s an open question whether any 
direct good can come from imposing 
severe penalties upon carelessness, how- 
ever criminal. Accidents may be un- 








A DANGEROUS METHOD. 


from those who 
have shown their 
liability to err 
under stress of 
excitement, 
—_O-— 

A. C. SEELy, 
M. D., of Rose- 
burg, Ore., was a 
welcome visitor 
the past month. 
Living, as he 
does, in one of 
the very best 
shooting and 
fishing sections 
of the Pacific 
Coast country, 
Doctor Seely’s 
accounts of the 
sport to be had 
with rod and gun 
in the great 
Umpqua Valley 
are most inter- 
esting. There is 
an abundance 
there of quail, 
Mongolian 
pheasant, deer, 
ducks and geese, 
while the trout fishing in the streams 
and lakes is very fine. 





FROM MEMORY’S GALLERY. 


Have you ever been out on the prairie 
at twilight? If you have not, you have 
missed something you could not afford 
to miss. But now the chance is gone; 
for the Prairie has passed into our Na- 
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tional Gallery of Memories, along with 
the buffalo and the passenger pigeon and 
toward which the Indian, the grizzly, and 
other species of our wild life are hurrying. 


* * * * 


The west is still aglow, but rapidly 
changing to deeper, more solemn hues. 
The evening star, Pioneer of Night, stares 
steadily out of the southwest; a fresh 
breeze has sprung up from somewhere 
and set the tall grass and weeds a-sway- 
ing. Listen! ‘here is not a sound. 
Yes, there is. From far away, over the 
low hills, comes a long howl—clear cut 
against the silence. Closer by—just over 
in the next hollow—an answer goes back : 
Yip! yip! eo! eo! eo! eo! Then silence. 
A night-hawk rises silently from a patch 
of scab land, where it has its nest in the 
unlined hollow of a stone, flops aloft for 
a few moments and then swoops earth- 
ward with a Boom!—only to rise aloft 
again and go flopping zigzaggingly above 
the sky-line, emitting at regular intervals 
querulous squawks, which sound small 
and futile in the vast’silence that prevails. 
Presently a meadow lark starts to call 
sleepily through the gloom, but stops in 
the middle of a note, asa great fluffy owl 
sweeps low over the prairie in quest of 
prey. 

The glow has quite gone from the 
west ; other stars have stolen softly forth, 
and a thin crescent of moon hangs low 
in the southeast. We wrap our blankets 
more closely about us, pull our hats down 
firmly over our eyes, and seek sleep to 
the accompaniment of the night wind and 
the contented munching of the horses 
close by. Morris H. Crockett. 





A CRIME OF EVERY YEAR. 





Monarch, the big bull of the Bar L 
herd, gazed about him out of his small, 
red eyes and snorted. With every ex- 
plosiye breath little showers of icy, 
freezing flakes came from his nostrils, 
to mingle with other white flakes falling 
all about him. As nearly as the big bull 
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could remember, the morning of the day 
had been sunny, with an almost unseason- 
able warmth in the air. And then, all 
at once, out of the northwest a black 
bank of clouds had suddenly arisen and 
covered the sunlight. And now this 
whirling, stinging brightness was buffet- 
ing him here and there in helpless rage. 

He had, somehow, drifted away from 
the herd, with his head lowered between 
his knees, to escape the blinding snow 
flakes. He knew every corner of the 
range so well that he could have found 
any spot in it blindfolded, but some 
super-sense told him that he was treading 
now on unfamiliar ground. Since morn- 
ing he had not stopped to feed, and now 
he pawed away at the snow to find the 
dry buffalo grass beneath. But who can 
eat when little stinging bits of ice fill 
one’s eyes and smarting nostrils? He 
gave up and drifted aimlessly on with 
the storm—his hollow sides growing 
gaunt and thin with hunger. 

It seemed. days to him that he thus 
drifted. But suddenly, out of the blind- 
ing whirl, something loomed big and 
black and near. He went close up to 
it, until he found his own eyes gazing 
into the eyes of Ranger of the long horns, 
his old-time rival of the Bar L herd. 
Not a glance of defiance shot from the 
tired red eyes of either. The big weary 
bodies crept closer to one another, heads 
to flanks, and stood motionless, while the 
snow dust drew a whirling white curtain 
about them. 

Sometimes a Western blizzard lasts 
for hours and sometimes for days. At 
noon of the second day the big bulls had 
drifted into a coulée, already half filled 
with the silent falling white powder. As 
night drew on, a bitter wind came like 
an arrow of death out of the northeast. 
The big beasts lay close to one another, 
too weak now to stand—old hatreds for- 
gotten in a great loneliness and a seek- 
ing for the bit of warmth which could not 
be found, even with the great bodies 
pressed closely against each other. Si- 
lently the white, feathery bits continued 
to fall, and soon the place where the 
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rivals rested was marked by a great white 
mound. At midnight the gaunt bodies 
shivered into silence. 


* * * 


There is never a brighter sun in the 
West than that which follows on the trail 
of a blizzard night. Keenly the morning 
light came out of the east—crisp and 
bright and jubilant. Over the great 
buttes, and upon the valleys between, 
the brilliancy glowed upon a vast stretch 
of unbroken whiteness, like a new made 
earth—clean and pure and unshadowed. 
The primeval quiet of the Plains, in- 
tense and sad, lay like a benediction upon 
the snow, and one might imagine that one 
looked upon Creation before life was 
brought to the earth. There was no stir 
of beast or bird or human being and no 
ripple in the surface of the white space, 
except where the sunlight shone upon 
one mound of peaceful snow—an ever- 
lasting monument to the crime of the man 
who fails to provide shelter for the beasts 
of his flock! Ipa L. McIntosuH. 





AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 





Eprror Sports Arretp:—In hunting on a 
large inland lake, do you consider it good sports- 
manship to place out decoys at night and expect 
to hold the blind the next day or for a number 
of days? Or should the first man in the blind 
in the morning hold the blind? I should like 
to hear from other hunters also on this question. 

Benton Harbir, dich = W. B. McCurntock. 


It chances that several States—Mary- 
land, for example—have defined by law 
the commencement of a duck-hunting 
day, prohibiting shooting, setting out de- 
coys, or even starting out with boat and 
gun, before sunrise. Michigan, we be- 
lieve, has no such laws; but the fact that 
they are enforced elsewhere establishes 
a precedent which may be urged. On 
the other hand, as there is no law to 
cover the occupancy of an empty blind, 
we must fall back upon the old truism 
that possession is nine points in the law. 
If the blind is common property, or con- 
sidered such, the fact that one man has 


left his decoys in the water nearby does 
not militate legally against the right of 
another to take possession of the blind, 
if found vacant. The ethical side of the 
matter leads to the same conclusion. If 
putting out decoys at night would hold 
the grounds next day, a man with two 
dozen decoys could hold for himself all 
desirable points on a lake of reasonable 
size—barring other hunters. Nothing 
but the purest and least adulterated of 
hoggishness, prompted by a conscious- 
ness of his own laziness, would induce a 
gunner to claim such an advantage over 
a more wideawake rival. 





OF INTEREST TO DOG MEN. 





Do such things happen, in the breeding of 
fox-terriers, as to have a whole or part of a 
litter born bobtailed? Does it ever happen to 
bulldogs or.to any other breed? 

W. H. CoweLt. 


Editor Sports Afield: In reply to Myr. 
Cowell’s inquiry would say that I know of no 
breed of tailless dogs, aside from a breed of 
sheep dogs in Scotland, that come regularly 
without caudal appendage or with docked tails. 
Occasionally one pup in a litter of any breed 
may come with a short or stump tail—a mere 
deformity. In breeding dogs for many years 
such deformities have occurred very seldom in 
my experience. Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 

McPherson, Kansas. 


Editor Sports Afield: I have a friendly 
wager with a party, namely, that in the breed- 
ing of fox-terriers it has been known to happen 
that part of a litter or all were born with 
natural bobtails. Do not misunderstand this. 
It is granted that this is not a common oc- 
currence, but that it has been known to hap- 
pen. I know this is true and I am writing to 
you to ascertain if you have not yourself 
heard of such a thing happening. 

Lawrence, Kansas. A. D. CARROLL. 


During the past seventy-five years 
there has been produced a prolific litera- 
ture to prove or disprove that acquired 
characters were transmissible by hered- 
ity. For the most part, the scientists 
who were more practical than meta- 
physical held that acquired characters 
were transmissible by heredity, and sup- 
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ported their contention with indisputable 
proof. Involved in this theory was the 
theory of the transmission of characters 
due to mutilation. Some able writers, 
in their anxiety to substantiate their 
claim for the transmission of acquired 
characters, went so far as to claim that 
mutilations, long continued, would be- 
come hereditary, and among the favorite 
pieces of evidence offered was the short- 
tailed Manx cat. 

It was put forth as a theory that this 
condition was an hereditary result of the 
continued mutilation of the ancestral 
cats. But there has never been offered 
any substantial proof to support the the- 
ory. Nor has there ever been offered 
any indisputable proof to support the 
theory of the transmission by heredity of 
characters resulting from mutilation. 

The modern authorities on heredity 
who still support the theory of acquired 
characters being transmissible reject the 
theory of the transmissibility of mutila- 
tions. They account for the appearance 
of mutilated characters, on the theory 
that the injury occurred either in the 
foetal or embryonic state. On this the- 
ory, it is held that the embryonic condi- 
tions of the subject, injured before birth, 
would copy the parent form and develop 
with the parent, imperfections and all. 
In this way the hereditary habit would 
be formed. After birth, however, a mu- 
tilation would not effect the embryonic 
conditions, as they would be already de- 
veloped as to completeness of form. 

This in no way conflicts with the the- 
ory that the embryonic conditions are 
affected by the performance of the par- 
ent. They are, as a matter of fact, 
slightly influenced in a single generation 
— not enough, however, to dispense with 
a portion of a tail or a leg. 

Fox-terrier breeders, who have been 
identified with the breed for 30 or 40 
years continuously, do not know, of 
themselves, of a single instance of a fox- 
terrier being born with a bobbed tail as 
a result of continuous ancestral mutila- 
tions. Sometimes they hear of a case, 
but of themselves they have no knowl- 
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edge of the fact beyond hearsay. As a 
theory of heredity, the transmission of 
characters which result from mutilation 
has no place. C. B. WxHITForp. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 

PEERLESS ALASKA. By Charles Hallock. 
Sportsmen’s Review Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A book by Charles Hallock, veteran of 
veterans among sportsmen and always 
an authority, needs no praise from 
Sports AFIELD, but we take pleasure in 
saying that this book, with no preten- 
sions to the allurements of the modern 
novel best-sellers, is a book of informa- 
tion, replete with the most interesting 
pictures and commercial statistics that 
can be obtained by a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the great sickle-shaped 
Territory that stretches so far about the 
globe. 

Every phase of Alaskan life and indus- 
try is touched upon: the purchase from 
Russia (for $7,000,000) that is said to 
have yielded five times that amount each 
year for many years; which is rich in 
fisheries, minerals, fuel, furs and game, 
and which affords harbors and coaling 
stations to our navy in crossing the Pa- 
cific, this Territory, is told of by Mr. 
Hallock in a series of topical essays filled 
with facts. To those who think of 
Alaska as a region fit only for Polar 
bears and men wearing their fur, the 
truth about the Great Province will be 
a revelation. That the farmer may live 
there, as well as the miner, is part of 
this truth. Though this book does not 
so say, one of our battle-ships can leave 
San Francisco for Manila, coaling only 
at ports along the coast and among the 
islands of Alaska, and make the voyage 
with but a few hundred miles lengthen- 
ing the route—for a great circle upon 
the globe seldom shows its advantages 
in distances, or vice versa, upon a plane 
map. Honolulu is not indispensable as 
a base of supplies, despite its great im- 
portance. The purchase of Alaska at 
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the close of the Civil War, due to Wm. 
H. Seward, will in time repay the cost, 
in dollars, of the great war. 

The value of Alaska as a future source 
of fish supply, and of fuel, cannot be 
estimated now. When the more acces- 
sible coal-beds of the globe are depleted, 
when the centres of manufacturing indus- 
try shall be moved to the feet of the 
mountains, whose streams will furnish 
light and heat and power when all other 
sources fail, the value of Our Cache near 
the Pole will astonish the world. Some 
of our statesmen see with Mr. Hallock’s 
eyes, and, in spite of bitter wrangling as 
to methods, conservation is the order of 
the day. If more of them could be 
taught the facts in Peerless Alaska, there 
would be less bickering and better work. 

CHar_es F. ALLEN. 


* * * 


Tue HicH Hanp. By Jaques Futrelle. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Price, $1.25. 

A book from the same sources of in- 
spiration as The Man Higher Up, from 
the same house: it will be read with in- 
terest, leaving impressions that will vary 
with the temperament of the reader. The 
masterly hand with which James Warren 
takes charge of an unfamiliar political 
machine—climbing the steps of a State 
Capitol while the place-holders leap in 
dismay from the windows (figuratively 
speaking )—-will hold the attention to the 
end of the book. As in the other book 
referred to, the first and last scenes are 
in the smoke and heat of the steel works 
and the iron mills, and at the threshold 
of the Governor’s office, and between 
these the indispensable ward workers 
and go-betweens, the sad figure of the 
double-crossed maker of another man’s 
fortunes, the rage of politics, the triumph 
of the strong. But we think that a man 
who makes a bargain with a crook— 
signed, sealed and delivered, verbally, 
to be sure—but who repudiates his con- 
tract and kicks into the street the miser- 
able tool that has served him in cutting 
steps to the high place upon which he 


stands, is not fit to be Governor. Ina 
moment of weakness he takes a bribe 
himself, but afterwards throws it back 
into.the face of the man who had “ al- 
most persuaded” him. But Franques, 
the poor devil who has lived on bribery 
and has betrayed his own master in Jim 
Warren’s behalf, goes out of the picture 
penniless, forever discredited, with a 
wrist broken by the unconscious strength 
of the next Governor. ; 

It is all a lesson of warning to those 
who venture into the edge of the political 
surf, where even the life-saving crews 
are treacherous, and the life-lines are 
quite likely to be cut. There is honor 
among thieves, but not always among 
politicians. A real politician cares little 
for his friends, and Mr. Futrelle has 
given us the story of Jim Warren with- 
out the mention of a single friend, save 
old Bob Allaire of the mills and the Girl 
whom he wins from his rival in the game 
of politics. There is nothing so sure to 
help the sale of a story as arousing a 
discussion of its ethics, and The High 
Hand should be a successful venture. 

CHar-es F. ALLEN. 





May FuTrELte, author of The Secre- 
tary of Frivolous Affairs, is fond of out- 
door sports, as one would imagine by 
reading her novel. Being a Southerner, 
Mrs. Futrelle is naturally a good horse- 
woman, and every summer she takes 
many fong rides—going far afield. Re- 
cently she was able to satisfy a desire of 
long standing by taking a flight in an 
aeroplane. “It was delightful,’ she says, 
“and although at first I was afraid to 
look down, I soon overcame this timidity 
and thoroughly enjoyed the view from 
on high. I don’t wonder that aviators 
become so fond of the sport. I would 
like to be a bird-woman myself.” 


<i 





FRANK TOLLESON set a new record 
for Spokane River, when he landed a 
trout that weighed 7% lbs. The big 
fellow was landed with a spoon hook. 

















SENOR CASTRO AT HIS HOME IN EL PASO. 








ary army, is making a name for himself as a 
cutter of pictures from paper. He scarcely looks 
at his work while cutting, yet fashions the most 
beautiful figures imaginable. This was wonderful 
before the battle, but since then, with his poor 
right arm badly shot and bandaged closely to his 
side, to do such work is remarkable, as he has not 
full control of his fingers. This is his first visit 
to the United States and it bids fair to be a 
lengthy one, as every one who sees him clamors 
for a bit of his exquisite work. He speaks a pure 
Spanish, has the graces of a Chesterfield, ever 
changing, deep dark eyes, and hair like silk—soft 
and glossy, with natural waves—that causes many 
an American to sigh regretfully, as he smoothes 
his own bald head. Sefior Castro’s artistic and 
musical abilities are very marked, and if his arm 
heals perfectly he will, without a doubt, become 
widely known throughout our great Southwest. 
E. C. Lane. 





Castro’s First Picture after Being Wounded 
in the Battle of Juarez. 


— 


Davip Crockett, Scout, is the most interesting 
A MEXICAN GENIUS. and delightful book of the year. Read the testi- 
monials in our advertising pages and order a copy. 

Jesus Castro, an enthusiastic young Mexican Price, $1.50, or sent as a premium for three sub- 
who fought in the ranks of Madero’s revolution- scriptions (your own renewal counting as one). 














A MEMORY OF THE YAQUI COUNTRY.——Cut by Senor Castro. 
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SHOTGUN POWDER 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and pattern. It is water- 
proof and not affected by climatic changes. Always in perfect condition everywhere 
and always reliable—two requisites giving it clear and undisputed title ‘‘Infallible.’’ 
Being chemically pure, it will not pit the gun barrel. Safety to the shooter and 
protection to gun barrel. These features appeal to the experienced shooter. 


The Result of Over a Gentury’s Experience 


The advantages of ‘‘Infallible’’ and all other Du Pont Brands of Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders are largely due to the accumulated experience of 109 years of powder 
makin The most scrupulous care in the selection of raw materials, the employment 
of skilled labor exclusively, and the use of the best mechanical equipment are the 
means adopted to make Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders 

Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 


Send for “Infallible’ Booklet No. 53. Gives best loads for 
various game and other valuable information for shooters. 


E |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Every trapper should write at once, and f 
fa secure a copy of this valuable book. It tells 
J when, where and how to trap. It tells about 
| animal baits that are as important to a trapper 
as traps. It reveals trapping secrets and gives 
methods that will increase the catch of any old 
trapper and quickly make succéssful trappers 


out of the inexperienced. It tells how to pre- 
pare skins for market and where to get the 
-most money for them. 
The book also contains the Game Laws of all the States and of 
Canada and gives other information worth many dollars to any trapper. It 
will be sent to you absolutely free if you write at once, mentioning Sports Afield, to 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO,, 


Greatest Fur House in the World 


950 Fur Exchange Building, - - St. Louis, Mo. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘*Sports Afield.’’ 
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Is RELOADING WORTH WHILE? 


Modern metallic ammunition is exceptionally 
well made, and, in producing an article for the 
critical American sportsman, the cartridge fac- 
tories have used the highest quality of material 
obtainable. As high quality is synonymous with 
high price, this ammunition is naturally rather ex- 
pensive—and when a man has fired one of these 
high-priced cartridges and has remaining in his 
hand the finely made empty shell (the most ex- 
pensive part of the cartridge), apparently just as 
good as ever, it is only natural for him to ask 
himself, Why must I throw away this excellent 
shell? Why can’t it be used again? Thousands 
of shooters have proved to their satisfaction that 
the empty fired shells are practically as strong and 
elastic as the brand-new shells and that they can 
be reloaded with entire success. It is only natural 
to suppose that there is some saving in the cost 
of ammunition; but, as there has been no definite 
printed data, shooters in general have simply pon- 
dered the question—and have thrown away the 
empties. As the reduction of shooting expense is 
of interest to all shooters, we here give some fig- 
ures on this subject, compiled by the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., makers of the famous Ideal reloading 
tools—showing conclusively that it will pay any 
man to reload his shells. They have selected the 
.32-40 cartridge on account of its popularity, and 
have shown: First, the cost of the standard fac- 
tory loaded cartridges; then the cost of making up 
the same cartridge, hand loaded, buying the com- 
ponent parts and assembling them yourself; then 
the cost of reloading the empty shells, both when 
purchasing the bullets ready made and when mak- 
ing the bullets yourelf. It will surprise many 
shooters to learn that they can purchase the primed 
shells, powder and regular factory bullets and as- 
semble them into a hand-made cartridge and still 
make an actual saving in dollars and cents which 
will more than pay for the time expended. 

Commencing with the .32-40 high-power car- 
tridge with metal patched or soft nosed bullets, 
we find that the net factory price per thousand is 
$34.20, while the component parts—primed shells, 
bullets and powder—costs but $26.96; and with 
the Ideal reloading implements the thousand car- 
tridges can be reloaded in from 3 to 5 hours. In 
this estimate the regular list price, as well as the 
net price, is given, with precise information as to 
the brand of powder best adapted to the cartridge, 
the proper charge, and usually the list number of 
bullet—and another surprise to the average shooter 
will be the wide variety of bullets usable in the 
-32-40 cartridge, for all of which Ideal bullet 
moulds may be had. Limited space prevents giv- 
ing all these details here, but happily they are not 
required to make the calculation of interest. It 
has been seen that in the example quoted there is 
a saving to the shooter of $7.24 (which more than 
covers the cost of Ideal reloading implements and 
Universal powder measure). By saving your fired 
shells and repriming them at a cost of $1.80, the 
total cost of your 1,000 hand-loaded shells is only 
$13.46. Which is about as far as the reduction of 
cost can go with the high-power cartridges, because 
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the jacketed bullet employed is a factory product 
and not easily duplicated by individual effort. But 
in the high velocity, low power or miniature car- 
tridges, for smokeless or black powders—modifica- 
tions of charge to meet a special purpose, of which 
the .32-40 can show its share—in all of these the 
shooter can practically cut in half the cost of 
bullets by moulding them himself. The difference 
in cost is naturally most noticeable in the short 
range cartridge, with its light charges of powder 
and lead. The net factory price is $25.20 a thou- 
sand. You can load for $18.60 by buying all your 
components, and for $3.80 by utilizing your fired 
shells and moulding the bullets. The economy in 
cost is rarely less than 75 per cent., which is worth 
considering by shooters who use quantities of am- 
munition, as in target practice. The calculation 
concludes as follows: 

From the above it will be seen that by hand 
loading your own cartridges (2,000 in a day) you 
can save $11.04 to $22.58 in a working day of 10 
hours—a very good rate of remuneration for your 
spare time. In reloading you of course save the 
initial expense of shells, and, compared with the 
cost of factory loaded ammunition, your saving 
amounts to.from $13.48 to $22.24 per 1,000 car- 
tridges. If you make your own bullets, you re- 
duce the cost still further. This is certainly a 
practical solution of the questions, How can I do 
more shooting at the same expense? and How can 
I reduce my shooting expense? Hand-loaded car- 
tridges are invariably preferred by expert shooters, 
because of their great uniformity. Hand loading 
and reloading not only save you a great deal in the 
cost of cartridges but also give you better ammuni- 
tion. The process of reloading is very simple. A 
simple compact tool will de-cap and re-cap shells, 
size the bullets, open mouth of shell to receive bul- 
let, crimp shell on to bullet, and a powder charge 
cup is furnished with each tool—the entire set 
costing $3.00. 

The Ideal Hand Book contains full information 
regarding powders, bullets, primers and reloading 
tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition, tells how bullet moulds are made, how 
to cast bullets, how to measure powders, and in 
fact gives information on everything relating to 
loading and reloading of ammunition. It con- 
tains 140 pages of useful information for shooters 
and will be sent without charge to any shooter who 
will mention Sports AFIELD and send three stamps 
postage to the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow S8t., 
New Haven, Conn. 


= 
_ 





Caprain WEBSTER, Indian Agent at Miles, 
Wash., has received instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to issue hunting permits on 
the Colville Reservation in Northeastern Washing- 
ton—the receipts to be a source of revenue for the 
Indians. The reservation is 70 miles in length 
and 50 in width and contains game of all kinds. 
Hunters on the reserve must comply with the 
State laws. The license fee is $1.00 for four days’ 
shooting. Capt. Webster thinks that several 
thousand permits will be issued during the next 
12 months. 
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INDOOR TARGET SHOOTING 


WITH A 


Stevens “Off Hand” TargetPistol No.35 





A GREAT WINTER’S SPORT 


Coolness—Deliberation—Self-Control—and Better Vision are all promoted 
by this admirable recreation, to say nothing of the pleasures of friendly rivalry 
with congenial associates. 


The Stevens “Off Hand” Target Pistol No. 35— 


a wonder for Accuracy. “Hang” and Balance just right, too. Adapted for 
.22 Short, .22 Long Rifle or .25 Stevens Rim Fire Cartridges. 
With 6 inch barrel, weight 1 lb. 6 0zs. LIST PRICE, $7.50 
be ~ 6s ee se 1 se 8 ee sé se 8.50 
7 10 66 ee ee 1 66 10 be 6s 66 9.50 


STEVENS PISTOLS—RIFLES and TELESCOPES hold more 
Records for Accuracy than all other makes combined. 





NEED WE SAY MORE IN THEIR FAVOR? 





Ask your dealer to show you a Stevens Our General Catalog No. 53 illustrates 
Pistol No. 35. Insist on STEVENS. | and describes all our Pistol Models, as well 
There are no Substitutes. as our varied line of Rifles and Shotguns. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO, 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Largest Makers of Sporting Firearms in the World. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Guy Warp, very well known to the shooting 
fraternity, will represent the Stevens Arms Com- 
pany in the Southern States this year. 


aa * * 


Karso Dip—an insecticide and disinfectant— 
has the general endorsement of stock raisers and 
sheep men, and has been found to be a perfect 
application to destroy mange mites and fleas on 
sheep, dogs and other animals. It is easily used, 
safe and reliable. Manufactured by Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal Factory, Waukegan, III. 

* ~ . 


AN unique pamphlet is that published for free 
distribution by the John Hallam Fur Co., Detroit, 
Mich., entitled Fur Trade Secrets, which describes 
the handling of furs after they pass from the 
hands of the trapper—receiving, sorting, combing, 
cleaning, pressing in bales and shipping, with 
something about the admirable business methods 
which enables this Company to satisfactorily han- 
dle the shipments of some 60,000 trappers. 


AN obstacle in the way of procuring large boats 
for use on inland lakes and waterways is the diffi- 
culty of handling in railroad transportation, and 
the consequent high freight rates. The Rippley 
Steel Boat Co., Grafton, Ill., builds knock-down 
metal boats in all sizes, easily shipped and handled 
as other merchandise and guaranteed to fit together 
perfectly. A customer writes that in setting up 
a launch 20 feet long, 4 ft. 3 inches beam, it was 
necessary only to ream out three holes to take the 
rivets. The company furnishes anything from a 
skiff to a ferry boat and guarantees satisfaction— 
even with prices, which is a consideration these 
days. 

7 * » 

Amon the specialties manufactured by the Hol- 
land Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Holland, Mich., is 
the Holland telescopic steel rod, which (unlike 
other rods of this type) does not carry the line 
through its centre but has outside guides, as on 
the ordinary jointed metal or bamboo rods. A 
10-foot fly rod telescopes down to 28 inches and 
weighs only 10 ounces; the shortest bait-casting 
rod, to 15% inches. When partially telescoped, 
these rods have increased rigidity and strength, 
and it.is a desirable feature that they may be 
securely set at any intermediate length, so that 
from a fly rod one may have a rod suitable for 
bait-casting or trolling. The fittings, guides and 
tips are the best and the rods throughout are 
resilient and dependable. 


HAVE you seen Clewley’s Sportsman’s Hand- 
book? It costs 50 cts., but we know of no other 
way in which you can buy half as much practical 
information for the money. It is a book with a 
purpose, intended only for sportsmen who desire 
to go on hunting and fishing trips and who have 
not exactly decided where. It is written by El 
Comancho, who has enjoyed many years’ experi- 
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ence as hunter and fisher in the wildest regions of 
the Northwest. There is not a line of ‘‘ maybe 
so ’’ information in the book. It is all first-hand 
facts about hunting grounds, lakes, rivers, routes, 
trails, conditions, hotels and rates—covering all of © 
Western Washington. Published by F. 8. Clewley, ~ 
Seattle, Wash. 


” * - 


Tue importance of the game-breeding business 
of Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa., is shown by 
the fact that they have 60 acres of land covered 
by the parks, breeding pens and buildings, with 
nearly a dozen ponds for waterfowl. The pheas- | 
antry alone has over 100 enclosures. A perhaps © 
better illustration of the business of this concern 
follows: The Dept. of Agriculture reports that 
the total importations in 1910 of pheasants and 
European partridges were 12,047 and 33,962 re- 
spectively, and of these Wenz & Mackensen im- | 
ported 11,750 pheasants and 31,122 Hungarian 
partridges (or approximately 95 percent. of the 
total number). The illustrated descriptive cir- 
culars, sent on application, are very interesting. 


7 * . 

THERE’S a certain ‘‘ done up ’’ feeling which 
comes when nerves and muscles relax after a 
first hard day’s hunt, and it is worse, if anything, 
next morning, if one has passed a chilled, uncom- 
fortable night with only a blanket or a litter of 
stubborn hemlock browse to shield him from the 
dampness of Mother Earth. That is why camp 
mattresses are desirable, but they are not wholly 
practical for woods use unless they are exceedingly ~ 
light and capable of being rolled into a compact | 
bundle. These are two good points of the White 
Swan mattress, so newly on the market that it is 
not generally to be found in the hands of dealers. 
They are manufactured by Tom B. Burnett—a 
practical sportsman—and the materials employed 
are Texas cotton and heavily waterproofed duck. 
Send in your address at once for copy of the 
White Swan folder, sample of goods, ete., to the 
Tom B. Burnett Co., Dept. E, Dallas, Texas. 


oo 


BEAGLE OR FOXHOUND—WHICH? 


Wishing to purchase a good rabbit hound, but J 
being somewhat in doubt as to what would be 
considered a reliable and hard worker, I shall be 
glad to receive any hints that will help in select- 
ing such a dog. I also wish to get this dog trained | 
and would like to learn what the usual prices are © 
for a well trained animal or a partially broken 


one. Which is the better dog—the beagle or the 
old-fashioned hound? The country where I would | 
use him the most is in thickly covered sections, 
with standing corn, and a few brushy sections. 
South and southwest of Illinois the farmers let 
their corn stand, and it is among the cornfields 
that I usually get the most rabbits. I want a dog © 
that will stand a lot of running through cornfields, 
and wish to get him at a reasonable price. Any 
hints as to age, build, etc., will be thankfully re- © 
ceived. Gro. R. CoyLe. 
Chicago, Ils. 








